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dilot Loading REGULATORS 


: Progressive gas companies are now using ‘switchboard control” for dispatching gas 


oh 
an 
CH —a method made possible through EMCO’s advances in pressure regulation. Complete ed 
ae ret 1H 





} and accurate control, within ounces, for the high pressure distribution mains illustrated 
> [| above, is obtained through the use of the EMCO Pilot Loading System. The Pilot Loading 

(oO FF Regulators, located at the control panel, accurately govern the loading pressure on the 
& . . “ . 

main regulator diaphragms and permit the outlet pressures at the main regulators to be 

varied by finger-tip control from this central point. 


The EMCO Pilot Loading System is fully described in our Bulletin No. 1006. 
Write for your copy. oF we 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO 


MAIN OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA 






The gas industry is one of the few which has used, 
in a vital service, the same material for more 
than 100 years. Modern operating conditions 
have required the development of a bottle-tight 
mechanical joint but cast iron pipe itself remains 
the same enduring and economical material, 
fundamentally unchanged. Mechanical joint pipe 
is available in diameters from 1% to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n, Thos. F.W olfe | Research Engr., 1013 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Note to Reader 


This is the fourth in « 
series of advertisements 


“THE PIPE-LINE 


ww 


REPORTER 


en 
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ao 


It is surely gratifying to have a new line test tight in 
every joint... especially when the line has already 
been completely backfilled, as is the practice with 
many builders of Dresser-coupled lines. * But, testing 
tight is only part of the Dresser story. Per- 
manent tightness is an even greater advan- 
tage. This time-proved, Dresser advantage 
precludes those “unaccounted-for” losses 
that are often so troublesome and costly. 


*" DRESSER 


MFG. COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 


In Canada: Dresser Mfg. Company, Ltd., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 
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SUPERIOR 


Diaphragms 
Provers 

Repairs 

Service Cleaners 
Gas Meters 








SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
167-41st Street 
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KEEP THE 
HOME FIRES BURNING 


with Led bas 


@An investment 
Blaw-Knox Gas 


Cleaners is an invest- 


@ It insures con- 
in tinuity of service 
and customer satis- 
faction, all dividend 


service complaints. ayers. 
E 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2070 Farmer’s Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ment in freedom from 


BLAW-KNOX 
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from nearby warehouse points. 


Enjoy the savings that result from large scale 
operations. Benefit from the invaluable exper- 
ience Remington Rand has gained in supply- 


ing utilities all over the country. 


Phone the Remington Rand man in your city 
or mail the coupon for complete details and de- 
scription of the items in which you are interested. 


SIT DOWN AND LIS 
YOUR OFFICE NEED 


Mail coupon today for complete 


information. Let Remington Rand supply 
the office equipment you need. Hundreds of 
items always in stock. each the latest and best 
of its kind. Many important and exclusive im- 
provements within the past two years. A com- 
ete range of prices to fit the specific job. De- 
iveries in most cases can be made overnight 






















SAFE-FILE 
for irreplaceable 
papers 


Your most y alued 
paper assets are safe for 
hour with Safe- 
File. Each drawer is a 
separate insulated com- 
partment. Considered 
standard equipment for 
law offices, banks, util- 
ities and places of 
business where loss of 
records would mean 
serious financial loss or 
delay in resuming op- 
erations. 


one 











ONE 
HOUR 
PROTECTION 


against fire 














Visible KARDEX instant 


signaling for sales, credit, 
inventory control! 


increase management effi- 
Kardex 


Visible cards, easily posted, assemble widely 


Cut business costs 


ciency with Kardex Visible control 


distributed information. C 





ored progress- 
ive signals indicate day -to-day movement 


of every important phase of your busi- 


ness. Easily adapted to any control 
system desired. 
KARDEX ON WHEELS. A new 


Kardex Visible unit mounted in a 
cabinet on wheels brings records 
complete and up-to-date, di- 
rect to the executive's desk 
for dictation or discussion, 

At night, entire unit may 


be wheeled into 





the vault for safe- 


qe i) keeping. 
-"* 


} 
4 





KARDEX 
book unit 






































FILE FOLDERS 
Manila, kraft, 


board 
inforced metal or cel 
luloid tabs. 


press- 
with plain, re- | 





CHARGING 
SYSTEMS 


Simple inexpensive forms 
to charge out-of-file pa- 
: pers to individuals, pre- 





| venting loss. 


Every-Day Supplies For Every Office 
At New Low Prices 





CROSS REFER- 
ENCE SHEETS 


Standard forms to indi- 
cate material filed under 
another 


classification. 








Cary 


FLEXIBLOCKS 
save file space 


Fliminate space consum- 
ing followers. Adjustable 
along channels at bottom 
of drawer, holds papers 
upright for 


quick and 


reference. For use 


in all types of Remington 
Rand files, 








OLD WAY 
KARDEX 100 folders—10 pa- 
pers each—use 13” 


ECONOMY FASTENERS 


Kompakt Fasteners, a new in- 
vention for heavy duty, save 
25 to 60° space of ordinary 


Make a flat 


folder with no rough edges to 


fasteners. neat 
eatch adjacent papers or fold- 
ers. Scottie Fasteners are most 


economical for light duty. 





NEW WAY 


Same material with 











No business too 
emall for Kardex 
Visible control. 
New zipper book 
unit, brief case 
size, holds Kar- 
dex cards. Also 
used for execu- 
tive summary 
control makes 
unique visual 
presentation. 






OK. F4 from Remington Rand 





VERTICAL VISIBLE 


Brings to records the advan- 


tages of vertical filing plus 
visible signal control and find- 
ing speed. One glance picks 


out the account you want. A 
brilliant colored signal flashes 
its status, prevents error. On 


ledgers, speeds up collections. 








COUPON NO 


Remington Rand Inc. Dept. U-47 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo. N. Y. 


of filing space. 


Please send me complete details on the items checked. 


Visible Kardex; 


K ardex on Wheels; 


Reference Sheets; 
Name..... 
Firm... 

Street Address 


City.. 





Kompakt Fasteners 


need only 





Safe-File; 
Kardex Vertical Visible 

Charging Systems; 

Economy Fasteners. 


Kardex Book Unit; 
File Folders; 
Flexiblocks; 


Cross 


“tate 
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Sucthee NETWORK | 
SPREADS ACROSS THE MAP| 
..WITH COOPER-BESSEMERS | 


COMPRESSOR | 


| Ancthee - y7 
| 


STATION No.3 








Map above shows pipe lines in 
operation -- EL PASO NATURAL 
GAS CO. and Subsidiaries. 


Twin -tandem compressor 
units -- like those shown at 
the right-- power the six com- 
pressor stations, indicated. 
« « El Paso Natural Gas Company's and Cooper-Bessemer compressor | 


network --with its start in the Jal, New units are being used exclusively. | 


Mexico, field--crosses three states and « « And so, El Paso is another prominent | 
extends into Mexico. The system is utility that puts its whole faith in slow-speed, | 
constantly extending and branching, heavy-duty units - - Cooper-Bessemers ! 

rd 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 
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METER _a 
DEVELOPMENT \ | 
Is 

ADVANCED! 


Position of Stop at end of 
reverse rotation. 


Free, noiseless action during 
normal meter operation. 


THE AMERICAN Byte Loverse. Stop. 


@ An ingenious new invention that provides absolute safety ... not only as an anti- 


tampering device, but as a sure safeguard—where back pressure occurs — against 
damage to flag arms or strain on other meter parts. By simple adjustment, it permits 
the meter to run backward for 50 or more revolutions! @ One spiral unit is fixed per- 
manently on the index axle. The other revolves freely .. . and silently . . . thereon, 
during normal operation. During reverse rotation of the meter, the movable spiral 
works back toward the tangent—until the hook finally engages the tangent bar. A 
feature introduced into new AMERICAN Tinned Steelcase Meters that can also be applied 


to meters brought in for repair. Complete information supplied promptly on request. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 60 EAST 42N STREET NEW YORK N Y 
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Water Heaters are Sold in 


erms of Hot Water 


HAD not been working as a sales 
{ man for the Central Appliance 

Company a week before I began 
to clearly realize just where my op- 
portunities lay. 

I knew that the boys who were 
driving away at ranges were finding 
certain difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing sales in spite of the fact that they 
were making sales. I knew that most 
homes in the region had ranges of 
one kind or another, and that while 
the market for the newer type ranges 
was broadening month by month as 
the old models became obsolete, there 
were still obstacles to be overcome 
which might discourage the novice. 

On the other hand, in gas heaters 
I saw a situation that appealed to me 
at once. In the first place, even in my 
limited number of contacts on home 
heaters I found out that surprisingly 
few homes had adequate heaters in 
the district, that the average house- 
holder was amazingly ignorant of 
just what the modern gas heater will 
do, how it does it, and the low cost of 
operating it. I found an intense in- 
terest in the subject of plenty of hot 
water at the turn of the faucet, and 
something to talk about that had a 
swell sales ring in it. 

As a rule, the gas range appeals 
mostly to the woman of the house 
who does the cooking. The rest of 
the family have little enough traffic 
with it. But every one in the average 
household has a vital personal in- 
terest in hot water. 


By 
J. M. Yerdick 





In this article Mr. Yerdick 
who recently took over the 
sales of Domestic Gas Burn- 
ing Appliances gives his idea 

Domestic Water 
should be sold. 
Doubtless many of our read- 
ers will concur with his point 
of view.—Ed, 


on how 
Heating 











Dad wants hot water for shaving, 
sister and brother want hot water for 
the bath, and mother for washing 
and for many other purposes. Here 
was a chance to get what we sales- 
men learn to term ‘“‘concurrence.”’ 
That’s a thing that salesmen must al- 
ways get in greater or less degree 
when they are selling the family. 


Interest—and Lack of It 


Now, it seemed to me that in sell- 
ing a specialty like a water heater, | 
would meet less difficulty in getting 


this necessary concurrence from the 


various members of the family than 


[ might in plugging ranges. Let the 
s : a ten! 


veterans sell all the ranges, pocket 
their bigger commissions per sale. | 
would study this whole heater propo- 
sition and make myself a specialist 
in hot water heaters. Having worked 


Service 


out in this field, | could then turn to 
other domestic gas appliances and 
broaden my activities. 

A brief experience revealed to my 
mind several important facts. 

One was that the Jast thing in the 
world to talk about when you are out 
selling heaters is the heater itself. I 
don’t think any one ever wanted to 
buy a water heater nor to have it in 
the house. Of course, a man or 
woman takes a certain pride in hav- 
ing a modern, beautiful and up to 
date range. 

The range is the glory of the 
kitchen. It is seen not only by the 
family each day but it is seen by 
friends and callers very often. But 
the heater works with considerable 
anonymity, seldom meets the eye of 
outsiders, and seldom is seen by the 
members of the family itself. 

So that, I began immediately to 
base my approaches and sales talks 
on the delights, comforts and con- 
veniences of old man hot water. 

And did I rouse immediate inter- 
est! 

Give me a home where reliance is 
placed on the furnace water box or 
the coal range water box, or the coal 
or trash fired heater, with limited 
and uncertain quantities of hot water, 
and where hot water was something 
every one must, as a rule, wait a 
while to get—and I can make plenty 
of hot water as joyous a topic of 
conversation as a new automobile 
in a prize contest! 
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Selling Heaters 


Now, fully 
in the family 


aware that every one 
has a direct and per- 
sonal interest in the hot water sup- 
ply, I found that evenings offered 
the very best period in which to call 
with my hot water story. 


I always contrive to make the real 
sales canvass after supper, and by 
appointment. Once I have mother, 
father, daughter and son—and even 
grandma together, and knowing pre 
viously that they have more or less 
of a hot water problem, I’ve got my 
factors all in one boat and am able 
to shoot the works in terms they can 
easily understand. 


| deliberately present myself, not 
water heater salesman but as 
one whose business it is to show each 
member of the family how they may 
have all the hot water they 
want when they want it, as much as 


as a 


easily 


they want, and at small cost. At 
once I am a friend, and fellow to be 
reckoned with. It is amazing how 
much you can say about the mere 


subject of hot water in the Ameri- 
can home without getting tiresome. 


One of the problems of the home 
specialty salesman today is to interest 
each person in the family who may 
be directly or remotely interested in 
the article you have to sell, since a 
single sour note may, and often does, 









@ A quick velvet 
smooth hot water 
shave is the way 


to start each day 


@ New Hours of freedom 
appear miraculously when 
you go GAS for hot water 
for dishwashing. 


@ Cold water baths 
make babies cry. Start 
cleanliness habits early 
with warm baths. 


EVERY AGE NEEDS HOT WATER 






















@ When cleaning is to 
be done there must be 
plenty of hot water. © 


Go GAS for Hot 





@ For a pick-up be 
fore an evening's 
gaiety or summons 
of the sandman 
there's nothing like 


a hot bath 





This 4 column newspaper advertisement illustrates the sales angle of this article. The 
convenience of ample hot water for all household purposes is well set forth. 
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stymie a sale. So, after I have gotten 
each one enthused on the subject of 
plenty of hot water, when and as 
needed, I am ready to reveal to them 
just how this most desirable objective 
is to be achieved. But, even at this 
advanced stage, I seldom try to 
demonstrate the heater itself. No one 
wants to buy a heater, as said be- 
fore, and the best plan is to gradu- 
ally work into the subject of heaters, 
and to explain why the gas heater is 
sO superior. 


Putting It In 


| am perfectly willing to show pic- 
tures of the various heaters we sell 
at this point, making light of the 
heaters as mere mechanical contri- 
vances designed to do a certain job. 
But, if the prospects insist, I am will- 
ing to go into more detail from the 
catalog and printed matter. Or, I am 
willing to make an appointment for 
a store demonstration, but always be- 
littling the contrivance itself and 
keeping to the fore the idea of plenty 
of hot water as the main topic of 
conversation and the objective of our 
meeting. 


It so happens that our outfit is per- 
fectly willing to put heaters in under 
certain restrictions and conditions, 
and | have put a number in without 
the buyer ever having laid eyes on it 
until all connections were made and 
the heater was delivering the hot 
water bargained for. 


Once you get a good gas heater 
working for the whole family, I can- 
not imagine a situation arising where 
they would let you take it out again. 
That is, they certainly would not let 
you deprive them of the hot water 
they all want. And that is because in 
my canvass I have not sold heaters 
as heaters. I have sold a solution of 
the hot water problems to each mem- 
ber of the family from his personal 
and individual standpoint. To most 
of my customers I am not the water 
heater man I am the hot water 
man. 


Now, selling on this basis it is 
quite natural that I should uncover 
good prospects for ranges and other 
appliances. I do,—regularly. 

But I have made hot water the im- 
portant thing I have to sell. It is one 
of the greatest door openers any ap- 
pliance salesman could possibly have 
if he uses it properly. If he can for- 
get gas heaters and concentrate on 
what every member of the family 
really wants—plenty of hot water as 
and when wanted, he strikes the key- 
note of sales success. 
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July, 


HE nation’s greatest natural 


gas field, the Amarillo or Pan 
handle field of Texas, was first 
discovered in December, 1918, when 
oil prospectors brought in a gas 
well with 5,000,000 cubic feet of 


daily capacity. During the next two 
years other wildcatters found more 
of this dry gas for which there was 
no market. The Gulf Production 
Company in 1921 drilled an oil well 
with the insignificant daily  ca- 
pacity of 175 barrels. But 
1925, when a 200-barrel 
brought in, there was scarcely any 
drilling in this field. All these gas 


until 
well was 
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By C. Emery Troxel 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
| poyeey ee TERMAS TakNsror FOR y uP ( 
Wayne University ° ae ; 
— . . | Spearman lox | 
350 pounds; in 1936 about ™% of banat | m | |Taee 
' TLEY UT u ROBE 
the acreage had 400 or more pounds «™*™ a en | ae 
of gas pressure. The gas is dry and ae 
sweet with the exception of about a 
one-third of the field (the northern : 
and Western edges) which contains | Amarillo | purna* Samy 
oil and sour (sulphurous) gas. In i witn [RANDALL EY [CURTIN 
..* . e Claude | 
addition to technological improve- Herta can | anu- | clean |Meling® 8 
ments in gas pipe lines, the tremen- J ¢_| 7 er mr 
dous gas reserve of this field has a 1 
- , IChiloress 
encouraged since 1927 the construc- } Turkey | | 
tion of thousands of miles of pipe “ 
line. 


wells had been capped and left as 
wildcatting failures. Soon, however, 
the oil industry was excited by the 
discovery of a 3,000-barrel gusher 
Then the Lone Star Gas Company 
extended a 200-mile pipe line to the 
Panhandle because its gas supply in 
the Petrolia field was nearly ex 
hausted. 

Today this gas field is a 100 or 
125-mile uplift which stretches west- 
ward from the Oklahoma border 
through eight Texas counties. At! 
present the proven area of the field 
covers approximately 1,500 square 
miles. Usually the gas is found at 


Source of Carbon-Black 


The carbon-black industry, he- 
cause it must be in constant search 
of a cheap gas supply, gradually mi- 
grated West Virginia through 
Louisiana to Texas where it is now 
well intrenched. Roughly four-fifths 


from 


of the nation’s annual carbon-black 
supply is produced there, the center 
f the industry being in the Pan- 


handle field. 
and one-half 
black are 


Since only one to one 
pounds of carbon- 
produced per thousand cu- 


bic feet of gas (only a fraction of the 
7 
l 








a depth of 1,600 to 2,400 feet under total carbon content), and since the 
present average pressure of about price of carbon-black is now about 
Pd 
, a 
N | 
4 | \ j 
5 HINSON |: 
le stinwe % | R OB 
eo 
. ™ Va ' 


a) 
Se 
UF 
LEGEND 
SOvR GAS AREA = 2 fe 
SWEET GAS AREA mz * 


JULY SOUR- SWEET BORDER 
MARCH SOUR-SWEET BORDER 
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CARBON 
GASOLINE PLANTS 





The above map of the Panhandle Sec- 

tion of Texas shows the general loca- 

tion of the Panhandle Gas Field. The 

charts which follow have been fur- 

nished through the courtesy of the 

Railroad Commission of Texas, Ol 
and Gas Dizvision.—Ed., 


four cents per pound in the field, 


it is apparent that, after operating 
expenses have been deducted, gas 


must be available at a low or “ 
price—usually less than one cent per 
M.c.f. And in the absence of public 
service markets for the gas produced 
and with the liberality of Texas’ 
gas conservation laws, there has been 
an ample gas supply for carbon-black 
producers of the Panhandle area. It 
has been estimated that carbon-black 
plants and field users burned about 
170 billion cubic feet of Panhandle 
gas in 1934, an increase of about 
25% over similar uses in 1933.’ For 
the twelve months succeeding Au- 
gust, 1935 about 200 billion cubic 
feet were consumed in carbon-black 
plants ;?) commonly this’ gas is 
“stripped” of its gasoline before 
being burned for carbon-black. No 


dump” 





CARSON 


BLACK PLANTS 


APPRORIMATE SCALE 
’ S s 
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curtailment of carbon-black manu- 
facture has been reported, even 
though legislation in 1935 forbade 
carbon-black manufacture from 
sweet gas. 


Gas Wastage 


Although an average of about 
four-tenths gallon is obtained per 
M.c.f of wasteful “stripping” 
of natural gasoline and the blowing 
to the air of the remaining gas, i. e., 
the portion which is not delivered to 
pipe lines or carbon-black plants, 
reached a critical point in the Texas 
Panhandle in 1933 and 1934. Dur 
ing 1933 in the Panhandle 44.9% 
of the gas delivered to natural gas 
oline plants was wasted.* In 1934, 
73.5% of the gas produced in this 
field was delivered to natural gaso 
line plants; these plants wasted 
61.5% of the amount received or 
41.2% of the production of the en- 
tire field. By the first half of 1936 
—legislation enacted in 1935 and 
which will be described later limits 
gas wastage—69.7% of the produced 
gas was taken by gasoline plants 
but these plants were blowing only 
31.3% of it to the air.‘ 

The percentage of waste to the 
total gas production increased from 
45.7 in 1933 to 55.1 in 1934. In the 
first six months of 1936 about 22% 
was wasted; in July, 1936 the wast- 
age as reported by the Texas Rail- 
road Commission had declined to 
7.9% of total production. The pro- 
ration order under the 1935 law was 
made effective on December 11, 1935. 
Some of this waste was in the oil- 
producing sections of the field: Pan- 
handle oil producers often waste 
from 50,000 to three million cubic 
feet of gas to obtain one barrel of 
oil. Finally, only about 150 billion 
cubic feet of gas in 1934 and about 
200 billion cubic feet in 1936 was 
taken by the pipe lines. During 
1934 the amount of gas blown into 
the air in the Amarillo field was over 
three times as great as the deliveries 
to pipe lines. At the 1934 rate of 
gas production the Panhandle field, 
with an estimated reserve of ten tril- 
lion cubic feet of gas,° might have 
lasted for 12 to 15 years: this in- 
excusable waste of gas was rapidly 
depleting the field. Fortunately, the 
recently enacted legislation has re- 
duced this waste. If this sheer 
waste will continue to be reduced by 


gas, 


1U. S. Bureau of Mines, Mineral Market Re- 
ports, No. M.M.S. 346 

2 Railroad Commission of Texas, Report on ti 
Panhandle Oil and Gas Fields, July, 1936 

* Texas Railroad Commission, Report of Su 
pervisor of Panhandle District, 1933 

*Same as note 2. 

5In 1935 Cotner and Crum (U. S. Bureau of 
Mines) reported an original reserve of 13.7 tril 
lion cubic feet for 900,000 acres of about 1,400, 
000 proven acres in the Panhandle. 
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existing legislation, the Panhandle during the last few years is the divi- 


field would have an approximate life 
of 25 years on the basis of 1936 rate 
of production. If Panhandle gas 
were used at the 1936 rate of pipe 
line purchases—if, in short, all sheer 
waste as well as field and carbon- 
black were eliminated—this 
Texas field might produce gas for 
50 to 70 years. In 1935 the Bureau 
of Mines estimated on the basis of 
rock pressure decline that one-third 
of the original Panhandle 
had been withdrawn. 


uses 


reserve 


Market Adjustment 


Underly ing the cr 


gas waste in the 


itical problem of 
lexas Panhandle 


sion of the well operators into two 
groups: first, those who have con- 
tracts to sell gas to the long-distance 
pipe lines and the corporate systems 
which control about 60% of the total 
proven acerage; and, second, the in- 
dependent operators. The indepen- 
dents without pipe line connections 
control about 20% of the sweet gas 
acreage. The one group of operators 


has a market, whereas the other 
group is left to choose between 


wasteful use of gas or idleness of 
their wells and undeveloped acreage. 
In the event that the independent 
operators close their wells, the op- 
erators with pipe-line outlets have 
the entire field for their sole use and 
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may drain supplies from beneath the 
land of the independents. On the 
other hand, all the legislative at- 
tempts to make pipe line companies 
purchase independents’ gas did not 
attempt to limit drilling by indepen- 
dents. Under these circumstances, 
perchance, the independents could 
charge again after they drilled more 
wells that pipe line companies ought 
to purchase more gas from _ inde- 
pendents. 

In 1931, as a remedy for this prob- 
lem, the state of Texas passed its 
“Common Purchaser Act” which re- 
quired that a gas pipe line purchase 
ratably from all the gas producers 01 
the field served by it.6 Restriction 
of additional well-drilling, however 

6 Vernon's Annotated Civil Statutes of Texas, 


6049a. Several southwestern and western states 
have enacted similar statutes. 


was not included as part of this con- 
servation measure. Pipe lines pro- 
tested against the bill as_ being 
. too burdensome to permit com- 
pliance.” Naturally pipe line com- 
panies desired to take gas from their 
own wells or from well owners with 
whom they had contracts. A Fed- 
eral District Court permanently en- 
joined the enforcement of this act.’ 
A second effort, this made by the 
Texas Railroad Commission, to re- 
duce the waste was also blocked. The 
Commission ordered a_ production 
shut-down in a defined area, and 
the production of other areas was 
reduced to 4% of the open flow.* 
The Texas legislature next passed 
the “Market Demand” law, that per- 


7 Texoma Natural Gas Ca. wt Com- 
mission, 59 Fed. (2d) 750, (June 8, 1932). 

S’ Texoma Natural Gas Co. Faeeell 2 F 
Supp. 168 (1932). 
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mitted the Commission to determine 
the allowable gas production for each 
well operator in the event the pro- 
duction from a common source was 
in excess of “market demands.’” 
Similarly, this law was invalidated 
after the Texas Commission had or- 
dered and prorated a maximum daily 
production of 300,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas in the Panhandle field.’® 


The “Sour Gas Law” 


Having failed in these attempts to 
conserve the gas produced by the in- 
dependent operators and acting on 
the theory that the pipe line interests 
were solely responsible for the con- 
flict, the Texas Legislature in 1933 
passed the “Sour Gas Law”."* Un- 
der this law the owner of a gas well 
might use 25% of the capacity of the 
well for the manufacture of natural 
gasoline, when there was no market 
for light or fuel usage. Thus, large 
amounts of gas were blown into the 
air after the gasoline had been ex- 
tracted. This law permitted the 
above-described tremendous waste of 
gas in the Texas Panhandle, thereby 
endangering the gas reserves for the 
long-distance pipe lines. This law 
and its goal are remindful of Charles 
Lamb’s often mentioned tale of burn- 
ing houses to roast pigs. 

On May 1, 1935, Governor Allred 
signed a measure which is designed 
to eliminate some of this gas waste 
in Texas. Aroused Texans and pub- 
lic utility interests (see their pam- 
phlet titled ‘Texas’ Greatest Crime’) 
obtained the passage of this bill 
which in gas fields provides for pro- 
ration of gas production to prevent 
waste and to adjust ‘correlative 
rights and opportunities of each own- 
er of gas in a common reservoir,” 
for prohibition of the waste of gas 
by natural gasoline “stripping” 
plants after October 1, 1935, and for 
prohibition of carbon-black produc- 
tion except from sour gas.’* In pro- 
rating the gas production allowance 
of a field the following data are con- 
sidered: formation pressure, open- 
flow capacity, size of the lease, well’s 
structural location, and porosity of 
the formation. If the gas-oil ratio 
of an oil well does not exceed 10,- 
000 to 1, the gas may be wasted, al- 
though any oil well “shall be allowed 
to produce daily a total volume of 
gas equivalent to that of any other 
well producing from the same com- 
mon source within the limits set by 


* Vernon's Annotated Civil 
6049c, Sec. 8. 


Statutes of Texas, 


” Canadian River Gas Co. v. Terrell, 4 F. 
Supp. 222, (1933). 
"General and Special Laws of Texas, 43d. 


Leg., Ist Sess., 1933 
2 General and Special Laws of Texas, 44th 
Leg., v. 1, ch. 120. 
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the Commission.” Thus, if one well 
is producing 200 barrels of oil with 
a gas-oil ratio of 10,000 to 1, other 
oil well-owners will be permitted to 
waste 2,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily 
regardless of their oil production. 
Consequently, this law permits large 
gas wastage in the oil-producing sec- 
tions of the field. If, however, a 
well has a gas-oil ratio of 100,000 
to 1, it will be classed as a gas well. 


Regulation of Curtailment 


After a United States District 
Court had upheld the regulation of 
carbon-black production provisions 
and had granted a temporary injunc- 
tion against the proration order that 
had been issued under the foregoing 
law,'* the cases were taken to the 
United States Supreme Court. Re- 
specting the proration order of De- 
cember 11, 1935 which would force 
pipe line companies to purchase gas 
from independents, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the lower court’s 
opinion.** No protection, observed 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, was to be 
found under common law for the in- 
dependents’ proportion of a common 
supply of gas. Believing that the 
pipe line companies had sustained the 
burden of proving that they had not 
contributed to the gas waste, the 
Court concluded that a bill based 
upon prevention of waste could not 
be invoked against them. 


oe 


Because 
; use of the pipe line owner’s 
wells and reserves is curtailed solely 
for the benefit of other private well 
owners,” the Court could think of 
“...mno more glaring instance of the 
taking of one man’s property and 
giving it to another.”” Nor would 
the Court consider the claim of the 
Texas Commission that the pipe line 
companies had promised to accede to 
proration of gas production if 
“Sour Gas Law” were repealed. 

Despite the carbon-black com- 
pany’s claim that the sweet gas will 
migrate to the lower-pressure sour 
gas sections of the field, the 
preme Court found no “arbitrary ex- 
ercise of legislative power’ in the 
State’s prohibition of carbon-black 
manufacture from sweet gas.’ 
Answering the charge of discrimina 
tion in determining uses of sweet 
gas, the Court concluded that “for 
the carbon-black plants in the Pan- 
handle field the sour gas there af 
fords an ample supply.” 

While there is probably no serious 
question to be raised on restricting 


the 


Su- 


carbon-black manufacture, the Su- 

13 The Henderson Co Thompson, 14 F. Sup 
328 (1936); Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp 
Thompson. 14 F. Supp. 318 (1936) 

™% Thompson v. Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp 
57 Sup. Ct. Rep. 364, Feb. 1, 1937 

% The Henderson Co. v. Thompson U.S 
Mar. 1, 1937. 





preme Court’s other opinion on Pan- 
handle gas regulations does seem to 
leave all independent gas producers 
with or without pipe line connections 
at the mercy of the pipe line com- 
panies. In a sense it is a buyers 
market; the pipe line companies at 
their pleasure may take or leave in- 
dependents’ gas. But this condition 
is no excuse for wasting gas! Indeed, 
the Supreme Court said, “We as- 
sume that the state may consti- 
tutionally prorate production in order 
to prevent undue drainage of gas 
from the reserves of well owners 
lacking pipe line connections.”’* It 
seems unfair, moreover, to place the 
entire burden of rectification of this 
unsettled condition upon the pipe line 
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Conflict of Oil Production 
and Gas Conservation 


Everyone knows that most of the 
gas produced in association with oil 
is wasted. The competitive and 
highly individualistic nature of our 
oil industry usually prompts an ex- 
cited recovery of only oil from the 
oil-gas solution. But no state has 
been willing to stifle its oil industry 
that gas may be conserved for future 
use, because employment, business 
activity, and tax revenues would fall 
sharply were oil production in some 
states to be reduced substantially. 
When the pool is controlled by a 
single group or several friendly 
groups, however, an effort may be 
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CHART IV 


GASOLINE PLANT CONSUMPTION 
AND DISPOSITION 





JANUARY, 1956 
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1,005,319 MCF 
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owners. It should be reiterated that 


none of the above Texas laws pro- 
vided for control of well-drilling by 


either independents or pipe line own- 
ers. And possibility of return to the 
“Sour a condition 
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1 . 7 
would dK 


which 
to the vital gas re- 
serve of pipe line companies, should, 
perhaps, induct 


(sas | aw, 
ruimous 


access!on 
line owners to more carefully framed 
than the foregoing legislation; 
probably would be a long-run sav- 
ng for them 
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Possibly solution of 
awaits more complete 
indeed this may be done, 
of the pool’s acreage by the pipe line 


made to conserve or sell the gas. In 
dry gas fields or where the gas-oil 
ratio is high, there should be no par- 
don for flagrant waste or misuse of 
natural gas. To prevent the over-de- 
velopment of a field—often this con- 
dition leads to wasteful practices— 
well-drilling should be more strin- 
gently controlled. Carbon-black pro- 
ducers. furthermore, should be re- 
quired to extract a higher percentage 
of the carbon content of gas, even 
though the market price of carbon- 
black, as a result, might rise. In 
short, state agencies should enforce 
the powers they possess to prohibit 
sheer waste or wasteful utilization of 
Voluntary unit production 
agreements, such as exist in the Ket- 
tleman Hills field, might solve these 
difficulties; but conflicting interests 
and bickerings of numerou=: land and 
leasehold owners thwart their gen- 
eral acceptance. Proration has been 
applied in recent years to reduce the 
supply of oil or gas thereby increas- 


gas. 


ing oil prices rather than to conserve 
oil. 

Governmental agencies, as well as 
oil and 


gas or 


should be 
challenged to conserve the nation’s 
irreplaceable natural gas _ supply, 
which has been and is being wasted 
in the Panhandle and elsewhere. 


gas producers, 
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Accident Reduction 


In Fleet Operation 


oe \ ee accidents were 
matters of chance, the 
weather, car condition, 
explained the superintendent 
of a gas company recently inter- 
viewed, “but after thorough investi- 
gation we found that a certain group 
of men contributed each year about 
fifty percent of the accidents. 
“Take a group of fifty drivers 
with thirty accidents a year. We 
found that the men who drove the 
greatest mileage didn’t necessarily 
have the most accidents. Speed was 


thought 


etc.,” 


found not to be a factor. Neither 
governors nor other traffic devices 


stopped accidents. Whether pleasure 
car or truck, the record was the 
same, 

“As our studies progressed we saw 
no hope for controlling accidents 
with some outside pressure such as 
speed reduction or teaching them to 
drive carefully, or inflicting penal- 
ties. No matter what form our ef- 
forts took, our record did not indi- 
cate any chance of changing the ac- 
cident-prone driver. 


Classification of Accidents 


“As a base for obtaining a record 
we started with accidents reportable 
to an insurance company, and we did 
not classify other accidents. The 
question came up whether a man 
should be charged with accidents in 
which he was not driving, and the 
contention by the men and the super- 
visor was that his record should not 
be charged with any accident which 
occurred while the car was in a stop 
position. 

“But we found that the same men 
were having accidents either in park- 
ing, or after having parked, or by 
being bumped into the rear by stop- 
ping suddenly and unexpectedly. So 
we decided to classify them as acci- 
dents too and charging the men with 
them. We found that these accident 
prone men did not use good judg- 
ment as to whether to park near a 
busy corner instead of a side street, 
or parking double in the most impos- 
sible places, and if they came to a 
sudden stop, they never used an arm 
signal, and they always took chances 


By 
Fred E. Kunkel 


in stopping the car in plenty of time 
with their brakes, with the result 
that a rear end collision was inevi- 
table. Their judgment just wasn’t 
there. 

“We also found that the mechani- 
cal condition of the car was not a 
factor in accidents in its operation. 
We didn’t find any difference in 
moving a man from an old car to a 
new car. There was absolutely no 
change in improvement in that man’s 
accident rate. 


Conflicting Claims as to Cause 


“The big point was how should it 
he corrected? We soon found that 
you cannot educate that man into 
having fewer accidents. In the first 
place you cannot tell what caused the 
accident. You can read hundreds of 
accident reports in an_ insurance 
company office and talk to the men 
afterwards. You can limit your in- 
vestigation to your own group and 
the result is the same. Regardless of 
a man’s honesty, he naturally reports 
the accident in the most favorable 
light. You cannot take an accident 
report and believe it. One man will 
( nly see a portion of it. Psychology 
is a peculiar thing. It is intangible, 
unreliable. One man has his version, 
and the man with whom he was in 
volved in an accident has still an- 
other version. The two stories neve 
agree. And in all these cases we 
made no attempt whatever to place 
the blame. We couldn't. 

“You can talk about reckless driv- 
ing and speed, and all that, but until 
you have given a lot of thought to a 
definition of what constitutes reck- 
less driving, it looks easy. That is 
the real trouble, finding the exact 
definition. It can’t be done. Only 
one thing you can say is that some 
one does not drive the way you 
would. Speed has nothing to do with 
it. You cannot find any one who can 











The author brings to light an 
interesting analysis of the 
underlying causes of acci- 
dents in fleet operation. The 
driver of apparent normal 
intelligence and good ap- 
pearance sometimes showed 
a low order of mentality 
under a psychological ex- 
amination such as the “Mor- 
gan” test. This accident- 
prone feature prevailed even 
when the individual was 
transferred to another de- 
partment.—Ed. 




















really define reckless driving. You 
cannot legislate it. The only thing I 
know of that has any value is the 
plan used in Rhode Island. After a 
man has a certain number of acci- 
dents he is not permitted to drive 
any more on the public highways. 


Speed or Equipment Not Responsible 


“And so we came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not a question of 
reduction of speed, or of brake in- 
spection, or of weather conditions, 
nothing at all except the unsafe driv- 
ing by a man who is not fit to drive. 
So we began looking for accident 
frequency. We took a group of ac- 
cident-prone drivers and attempted 
a prediction. Accidents were plotted 
in one direction and time in another. 
And we could soon definitely pre- 
dict when that driver would have his 
third, fifth or seventh accident. It 
was generally a straight line. The 
startling thing about this graph was 
the striking accuracy with which 
these predictions came true. Only 
occasionally did we find a man who 
deviated from this law of expecta- 
tion. The study turned out not only 
to be true but it was exceeded. And 
from that time on we began to look 
to men rather than equipment or the 
factors surrounding the accident. 


Rewards and Penalties Ineffective 
“Having discovered that it was 
the men who caused the accidents 
and not the equipment or road haz- 
ards, we made certain efforts to cen- 
sure the men and to inflict such 
penalties as giving them a job they 
didn’t like to do for a couple of days 
or a week, or laying them off. Nota 
financial penalty to be paid to us, 
but demoting them for two weeks or 
a month, Then we also tried to re- 


ward them for careful driving, but 
we could not change the total num- 
ber of accidents. 

“This reward idea is interesting. 
For a good month without accidents 
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we awarded $1 to each driver, $2 
for the next month and so on. But 
we soon found out that the onl: 
thing we were doing was to pay the 
good drivers more money, wherea 
it had no effect on the poor drivers 
at all. 

“Having tried educational meth 


ods, penalties and rewards, and 
found them all wanting, we next 


tried to find something in the men 
that would account for their accident 
prone condition. We took five oi 
them to the department of psycho- 
logy of a nearby university for mer- 
tal examination. Four out of the 
five had averaged four major acc.- 
dents a year. 


Low Mentality Underlying Cause 


“The tests made at the university 
showed that they were definitely 
feeble minded and had the intel- 
ligence of an eight-year-old boy. The 
fifth man had intelligence but he had 
trouble with his vision which could 
not be corrected by glasses. After 
these findings we had openings for 
five more men. And it was the onl) 
sound basis by which we were able 
to affect that accident rate. Thus we 
got rid of those who contributed 
fifty percent of the accidents year 


A.G.A. Executive Conference Adopts 
Resolutions Unanimously on May 29th 


RESOLVED: That the thanks of the 
Conference is richly due to the Com- 
mittee on Program, and especially to the 
discussion leaders who devoted so much 
time and thought to their contributions 
to the welfare of the industry. 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
the American Association and the 
executives of the member companies fos- 
ter and develop and put into effect at once 
detailed plans and sales effort to promote 
increased domestic load in cooking, wa 
ter heating, refrigeration, and house heat- 
ing, along the following lines: 


Gas 


1. Advertising and Publicity, both local 
and national, to demonstrate to the 
public the greatly increased efficiency 
and utility of the gas range in com- 
petition with other fuels, and to make 
them mass conscious of the 
gas for such purposes. 

. Concentrated effort to intro- 
duce modern gas ranges not only for 
new homes but for replacement pur- 
poses as well. 

. Completion and continuation of or- 
ganization on modern kitchen plan- 
ning and cooperation with architects 
and builders on a local and national 


basis. 


value of 


nN 


sales 


w 


4. Development of refrigeration sales to 
a greater extent than ever before. 

. Development of water heating plans 
and improvement in application and 
design of all types of water heaters 
to meet all conditions 

6. Further development ot 


in 


house heat- 


aiter yeal We replaced these ac- 
cident prone men with drivers who 
and then transferred 
prone drivers to other types 


met the test 


accident 
of work 

‘This again proved a _ mistake. 
That didn’t pay either. We found 
that men prone to have accidents on 
the road should not be transferred 


elsewhere because this proneness 
carried right over into personal in- 
jury. We found he substituted per- 
sonal injury accidents in lieu of traf- 
fic accidents. In fact, one of the 
men driving his own car was in- 


volved in an accident later that cost 
lives. Another met with acci- 
dental death in his own machine. 


“What happens to men _ when 
transferred from traffic to non-driv- 
ing jobs? They have accidents just 
the same. It is not the fault of the 
individual really, but something he 
cannot control, The thing that causes 

is an unconscious thing. He is not 
morally responsible. Nor can he be 
cured. The only thing that will cure 
the accident rate in the plant or on 
the road is the elimination of the 

accident prone. You 
cannot place the blame on him—it is 
not a moral thing at all. The man is 


two 


man who is 


—— 
ing equipment and air conditioning 
with the thought in mind of reducing 
the cost of the equipment to the cus- 
tomer and its application to broaden 


markets 





7. That prompt efforts be made to an- 
alyze competing fuels, costs and supply 
ind equipment with a view of putting 
the industry in a better position to 
neet such npetition as it arises. 

8.To keep up unremitting efforts to 

ike not only the public but the in- 
ustr tsel ave nfidence that yas 
is still. and always will be, the modern 
fuel for domestic, commercial and 
lustria uel purposes 

9. Tha ittee be appointed to co- 

rdinat e above promotional activi- 
ties Ass tion and to stimu- 
te greater s rt of the national 
lvertising ampaign among all 
inches the industry so that its 
coverage shall be broadened along the 


same policies now in effect 


New York World’s Fair Progress 
lots for three exhibit 
ected at the New York 


1939, are announced by 
president of the Fair 


Contracts 
uildings to be et 
World's Fair, 
Grover Whaler 


( orauor 

Che Ame in Gas Association has 
signed a yntract fo 122,008 square feet 
f ground in the Community Interests 
Zone of tl Fair. The plot is located di- 
rectly behind the Fair-built Hall of Com- 
munity Interests, where the focal exhibit 
ror the zone will be housed 

Accordin Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director of the Association, the gas 
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not to blame for something he can- 
not help. 


Psychological Test Reveals 
Mental Status 

“The intelligence test used by the 
university takes about thirty min- 
utes. It is frequently called the Mor- 
gan test. It asks simple questions. 
And the answers to what appear to 
be very simple questions is amazing. 
For instance, ‘the sun rises in the 
and sets in the ...... ’ These 
accident prone drivers answered that 
question any number of ways. It 
showed them to be boys of low men- 
tality. It was the greatest shock of 
our lives when we checked into their 
relatively low grade mentality. Yet 
we tested them in our own way in 
casual conversation and couldn’t de- 
tect anything wrong with them. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing wrong with 
their appearance. You could not tell 
Ly looking at them or talking with 
them. They were nicely dressed and 
looked bright enough. Their conver- 
sation was normal and apparently in- 
telligent. 


“Since we made this shift as a re- 
sult of this test, we have reduced 
cur accidents 43% in the first six 
months.” 


industry will erect a building harmonizing 
with the general architectural scheme of 
the Fair in which will be shown exhibits 
of modern gas cooking, refrigeration, 
water heating and air conditioning appli- 
for the American home. A central 
theme display will be incorporated in the 
exhibit depicting the important part that 
gas plays in providing better living. 

Details as to plan and construction are 
being developed by a committee headed 
by H. H. Cuthrell, vice president of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, and will 
be announced in the near future. 

According to company officials, Con- 
solidated Edison plans to erect a building 
to house an exhibit for the promotion of 
its electric, gas and steam services through 
interesting and dramatic demonstrations 
of the advantages of these services in the 
modern home and business. 


% 


Gas Exhibits, Inc. Organized 
for N. Y. World’s Fair 


The Gas Exhibits, Inc., was organized 
on June 25th to conduct the gas industries 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939. The following officers of the new 
corporation were elected: President, H. 
H. Cuthrell, vice president of Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co.; Vice President, W. T. 
Rasch, president of American Gas Prod- 
ucts Corp.; Secretary, C. W. 
executive secretary, Assn. of Gas 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers; 
Treasurer, N. T. Sellman, vice-president, 
Consolidated Edison Co. 

The gas industries contemplate spend- 
ing a million dollars in this activity. 


ances 


Berghorn, 


\pplhi- 
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Review of New Higher Court Gas 
ate Decisions 


ECENTLY several readers 

have expressed interest in late 

and leading higher court deci- 
sions, involving gas rates under new 
and modern conditions. Therefore, 
the purpose of this article is to re- 
view all higher court decisions ren- 
dered during the past _— several 
months, not in detail but concisely 
with only the most important points 
of the law stated, and starting with 
those cases reported May, 1937. 

In view of the vast amount of re- 
search necessarily employed in col- 
lecting the hereinafter data it be- 
hooves gas company and municipal 
officials, executives, department and 
traffic managers, and employees to 
retain these important records for 
future reference. 


Validity of Gas Rate Laws 


First, it is important to know that 
the authority to regulate rates 
charged by gas companies is a power 
residing primarily in_ the _ state. 
Therefore, no city, or subdivision 
of the state, can exercise such power 
unless it is authorized to do so by the 
state laws. If the State Legislature 
has not conferred that power upon 
cities of a special class, then an or- 
dinance regulating the rates to be 
charged for gas is invalid. Still an- 
other important point of the law is 
that a gas company’s charter may 
give it a right to charge stipulated 
rates, but this does not prevent a city 
council from enforcing reasonable 
rates authorized by the state statutes. 
(See Kentucky v. Maysville, 36 F. 
(2nd) 816.) 

From this explanation it is read- 
ily apparent that municipalities have 
no inherent or natural powers to en- 
act valid ordinances, but derive the 
authority from the state statutes, 
and the same law is applicable with 
respect to conpanies’ charters. Also, 
the courts have held that city ordi- 
nances properly and legally enacted 
are to be strictly construed. In other 
words, any fair or reasonable doubt 
as to the existence of the power of a 
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municipality to pass an ordinance 
will be resolved against the munici- 
pality. 

Still another important point of 
the established law, decided by the 
higher courts, is that a state statute 
is invalid if it violates the United 
States or State Constitutions; or, if 
it violates United States Statutes, or, 
if it is unreasonably restrictive; or, 
if its enforcement especially is dis- 
advantageous to the public. 

A city ordinance is void if it 
violates the United States or State 
Constitutions, or United States Stat- 
utes; or, if it violates a provision 
in the municipal charter; or, if it 
contradicts a State Statute; or, if 
it is unnecessarily restrictive; or, if 
it is against public policy and un- 
likely to promote and protect the 
public health, morals and welfare 
of the general public; or, if it favors 
a particular class of business cor- 
porations, firms or individuals. 


Franchise Provision 


Before entering into the review of 
newest higher court gas rate cases, 
it iS appropriate to state that al- 
though a municipality may not have 
previously fixed gas rates yet, if it 
has power to grant a gas franchise, 
a clause in the franchise is valid by 
which the city reserves the right to 
fix the rates. And although the rates 
are unreasonably low the court may 
decide in favor of the city unless 
the fixed rates are confiscating. 

In one United States court case 
(32 F. (2nd) 338) it was disclosed 
that a municipality granted a gas 
franchise which contained a clause 
by which the city reserved the right 
to fix the gas rates. The franchise 
contained another clause that if the 
company should be dissatisfied 
with the rates thus fixed, it may re- 
sort to the courts. 

After the city granted the fran- 
chise its council enacted an ordi- 
nance establishing gas rates so low 
that the gas company immediately 


gas 


instituted suit and requested the 
court to grant an injunction to pre- 
vent enforcement of the new rate 
ordinance. The counsel for the gas 
company contended that the rates 
were unreasonably low, but failed 
to prove that such rates were confis- 


catory. Therefore, the court held 
the ordinance valid, saying: 
“It may be that those rates are 


unreasonable and confiscatory, and 
yet the ordinance does not deprive 
plaintiff (gas company) of its prop- 
erty without due process of the law. 
To hold that it does is to ignore the 
provisions of the ordinance granting 
its franchise which contemplated and 
provided that the board of council- 
men of the city should enact an or- 
dinance prescribing rates Here 
the ordinance complained of was 
enacted under, and in pursuance to, 
granting plaintiff (gas company) its 
franchise, which it had accepted 
, That ordinance contemplated 
and provided that the board of coun- 
cilmen of the city should promptly 
enact an ordinance prescribing rates. 
It is true that it called for the 
prescription of reasonable rates. But 
the meaning was that the board 
should prescribe rates which it 
deemed reasonable without hearing 
or investigation As the rates 
to be charged could have been fixed 
in the franchise, so it would seem 
that the power to fix them by a sub- 
sequent ordinance reserved in the 
ordinance granting the franchise 
would be valid.” 

Obviously, the final legal effect 
of any law, ordinance, regulation, 
charter or franchise provision de- 
pends upon its interpretation or 
construction by the courts. It is 
well established that the object of 
the courts is to interpret the intent 
of the ones who formulated it, and 
to construe the intent of the people 
who adopted it. Generally speak- 
ing, intent is found in the instru- 
ment itself. In fact when the text 
of a provision is not ambiguous, the 
courts in construing it are not at 
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liberty to search for its meaning be 
yond the instrument itself. 

When construing an instrumen 
of the above classes, in order to cor 
rectly interpret the true thought o1 
meaning, the first consideration of 
the court is the natural significa 
tion, or order of the arrangemenl 
of the clauses. If the words of the 
clause being construed convey defi 
nite meaning, which involves no 
contradiction of other parts of the 
instrument, then that meaning which 
is apparent is accepted. 

Another important point is_ that 
it is never presumed that a provision 
or clause was inserted in a constitu- 
tion, statue, or ordinance, regulation, 
charter, or franchise without good 
reason, or that a result was intended 
by its framers inconsistent with the 
judgment of men of common sense 
(288 Ill. 327.) 

The courts recognize that the peo 
ple are superior to any instrument, 
and they are subject to it while it 
is in force, but they are possessed of 
the legal and common law right to 
change, alter, or amend it at their 
own will in any of the regular ways 
provided by constitution or laws, if 
it is against public policy. (178 Ind 
336.) 

On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that unless an instrument 
is against public policy, which means 
that it is so detrimental to the gen- 
eral public that its enforcement 
would likely prove disastrous, the 
parties thereto cannot refuse to be 
bound by it, or avoid responsibility 
for failure to fulfill the obligations, 
although something happens which 
makes it impossible or highly disad- 
vantageous to one or more of the 
parties to proceed in strict accord- 
ance with the provisions of the in 
strument. 

There are many reasons and sit- 
uations which entitle gas companies 
to apply for and receive an increase 
of rates charged for gas. These 
reasons will not be enumerated but, 
in the cases hereinafter listed, it is 
assured that each gas company, mu- 
nicipality or the Public Utilities 
Commission had a valid reason for 
re-establishing the rates. 


New Decisions 


As was held in Arkansas-Louisi- 
ana Gas Company v. City of Texark 
ana, 17 Supp. 447, the courts can 
not determine whether a gas rate. 
fixed by rate-regulating body, is con 
fiscatory by comparing such rate 
with what other courts consider or 
have decided to be reasonable rates 
In establishing the rates, the “going 
concern” value of a gas company is 
properly allowed. Also, the manage- 


ment service rendered by an afhiliat- 


ed company is operating expense for 
rate purposes, where there 1s sub- 
stantial evidence that such service 
has value to the gas company. And 
allowance should be made for “de- 
pletion,’ or wasting assets, and for 
‘depreciation,’ or wear and tear 1n- 
lent to use of the property. 

In mal ng allowance tor deprecia 
on for gas rate-making purposes. 
listinction was made between 
amount allowed for observable de- 
preciation amount placed in de- 
preciation reserve. The court held 
this to be proper 

\s to depreciation of cast iron 
pipe, the depreciation allowance of 
five per cent of the value of dis- 
tributive system was reduced to two 
per cent, as pipe was cast iron with 
service life which was estimated at 
from 75 to 100 years. With respect 


to income tax, this court held that 
the expense allowance should in- 


clude, for rate-making purposes, 
only tl umount of income tax 
h would be payable after the 


company has taken advantage of 
every deduction from gross income 
\s to leakage an 
allowance of ten per cent was held 
proper where the leakage could be 
er cent by exercise of 

This court held that 
the gas rate fixed by a city council is 
not subject to molestation, unless 
so low as to result in taking of pri- 
vate property for public use without 
just compensation and in violation 


allowed Vy law 


. .% 
neid to ten 
ordinary Cal 


to constitution provisions 

In Cary v. Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma, 17 F. Supp. 772, 
the United States Court held that a 
return of seven per cent to a small 
natural gas company whose gas field 
would soon be exhausted, necessitat 
ing heavy expenditures to develop 
a new gas supply, was proper. 

In Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company v. Slattery, 5 N. E. (2nd) 





285, the court 


held that a gas com- 
pany was not entitled to a temporary 
injunction restraining a Public Util- 
ties Commission from reducing gas 
rates after the Commission had en 
tered an order suspending the in 
rates and the company was 
not given consideration of its request 


cre ased 


to put into effect the increased rates 
pending final determination of rea- 
sonableness Tt such rates This 
company was making an annual net 
profit of more than 3 percent on its 


ue, and it appeared 


that its profits were increasing 

In 15 F. Supp. 171 the court 
held a city ordinance valid which 
prescribed certain characteristics for 


gas and gas service, under police 
power of the city, where the testi- 
mony was ample to support the 
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claim of the city council that the 
service without the characteristics 
prescribed was unsatisfactory and 
unsafe. 

In2 N. E. (2nd) 540 a city passed 
an ordinance reducing the gas rates 
The court held thai the increased 
rate fixed by the Public Utilities 
Commission which increased the rate 
over that prescribed by the city or- 
dinance was not unreasonable in 
consideration of the investment and 
expenses of the company and, there- 
fore, valid. 

In 1 N. E. (2nd) 489, the court 
held that the cost of the annual 
franchise payments by a gas com- 
pany to city was properly required 
to be borne by the company’s con- 
sumers residing within city. There- 
fore, this court held the Public Util- 
ities Commission’s order valid which 
authorized the company to increase 
its rates to city consumers to defray 
the cost of franchise payments made 
to the city. 

In 85 S. W. (2nd) 870 a consumer 
of gas filed suit to compel a gas 
company to reduce its rates. The 
court held that the consumer was 
without any vested rights that pre- 
cluded the city and the gas com- 
pany, holding a city franchise, from 
effecting reasonable adjustment of 
controversy Over gas rates, 

In 89 S. W. (2nd) 1004 the pres- 
ent gas rate does not yield the com- 
pany 7 per cent return on its prop- 
erty and investment. The company 
filed suit when the Public Utilities 
Commission lowered the rate, but 
the higher court held that this evi- 
dence did prove that the lower rate 
would not yield a reasonable return 
on the property. In view of abnor- 
mality of the present condition, the 
lack of actual test under lower rate, 

and inclusion of doubtful items in 
property valuation upon which re- 
turn was computed, the lower rate 
was held valid. 

In 182 Atl. 94, the court held valid 
an order of the Public Service Com- 
mission fixing future rates to be 
charged by a gas company, although 
it contained a schedule of rates 
for preceding six years during 
which the Commission had been con- 
sidering the controversy over the 
rates. 

In 88 S. W. (2nd) 627 the court 
held that a Public Utilities Com- 
mission may require a gas company 
engaged in producing, transporting, 
distributing, and selling gas to keep 
books segregating various phases of 
its business, and to charge each phase 
with expenses incurred, so that any 
other phase of its business may be 
properly regulated and controlled by 
public officials or others authorized 
by law to do so. 
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TEREVER gas is available in 
Wie quantities at low cost, as 
in the natural gas areas of the 
United States or in 
the United States reached by som 
50,000 miles of pipe lines, gas be 
ipal fuel for industrial 

and domestic purposes. Probably 
better evidence than this is needed to 
show that gas is an 
fuel for many 


those areas of 


comes a prin 
no 
ideal form of 
purposes. 
where natural gas is not 
is obviously important to 
the manufa 
cost. We know 
in bituminous 
alent to natural 
only l5c per 1000 cu. 


In regions 
available 
investigate means for 
ture of gas at 
that the cost of 
coal is equi 
about 
to manufacti 
ew “a 
Fade 
. 


low 

heat 
gas al 
ft. and 
ired gas at about only 
The difficulty has been to con 
ert coal 


ae. 
to gas at low cost. 

For many years it has been known 
and by experts in all parts 
of the world that the solution of the 
problem of the economical and con 
plete conversion of coal into gas wil 
depend upon large supplies of cheap 
oxygen. Air contains about 21% 
ovygen and air is the one and only 
raw material which comes to us auto- 
matically and without any cost what- 
ever. It has been natural therefore 
for experts all over the world to look 
to air as the logical source for cheap 
oxygen. It is possible that this is 
where a mistake has been made be 
cause, in 30 vears of research, no 
one ) been able to procure 
cheap oxygen from air in moderate 
quantities at 


real 1Z€ 


1 


has vet 


low costs. 

One of the purposes of this paper 
is to show that, in some locations and 
circumstances, air is not the logical 
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Hydr 


but that 
the more logical source. One 
F { weighing 10 Ibs con- 
and 1.11 

these two 
eparated in the high- 
utilizing surplus gen- 
any central 
vhether operated by 
power, or by utilizing 


I 


heap oxygen 


oxygen 
and 


acil al 

station, 

uel or water 
ntinuous 24 hour water power un- 
der certain circumstances. 
\ good example of the utilization of 
2 water power is that of the 
175,000 H.P. hydraulic plant in Nor- 
v hich has substituted power 
lines conducting away 

n the house some 10,000,- 
000,000 cu per year of hydrogen 
Two-tl 


favorable 


4 hour 


t} 


hirds of this vol- 
11 hydrogen which is re- 
quired for fertilizer manufacture and 
3,333,000,000 cu. ft. of oxvgen are 
produced as a by-product at no cost 
This is but one example 
of about a dozen water power plants 
operated in such a manner that pure 
is produced in immense vol- 
imes at no cost even when primary 
(Fig. 1.) 

fuel-fired 


to pr duce 


and oxygen 


e of gas 1s 


whatever 


xvgen 


is used. 


Modern 


ar ahle 
Lic avVit 


power 
power stations 
surplus kilowatt 
varying from 1.5 to 
hour. On the 
other hand, many water power plants 
) produce primary power 
power site at similar costs and, 
when plentiful supplies of water are 
available, water power plants could 
surplus kilowatt hours at 


costs 


per kilowatt 


are able t 


“7 +1 
al ne 


produce 


Fig, 1.—Large 175,000 Hydro 
Electric Plant, Norway, electric 
output of which is used almost 
entirely in producing oxygen and 
hydrogen for industrial purposes. 


Certain blocks of 
otfpeak capacity are sometimes avail- 
able over a large portion of the hours 
of the year and are suitable for the 


virtually no cost. 


production of hydrogen and oxygen. 
There are and circum- 
where immense volumes of 
hydrogen could be produced at over- 
all costs varying from about 12c to 
40c per 1000 cu. ft. and where pure 
oxygen would be a free by-product 
in immense If, 
were distributed evenly 
both hydrogen and oxygen, we would 
have overall costs varying between 
8c and 27c per 1000 cu. ft. (two- 
thirds hydrogen and one-third oxy- 
gen. ) 


locations 
stances 


volumes. however, 


costs over 


In industry at the present time the 
consumption of pure hydrogen totals 
something like two hundred billion 
cu. ft. per year in the production of 
material used in the manufacture of 
fertilizers, explosives, artificial silks, 
lacquers, soaps, edible fats, synthetic 
gasoline, synthetic alcohols and other 
products. In order to convey an idea 
of the extent of the world demand 
for pure hydrogen which has all de- 
veloped in the last 20 years, it may 
be said that, if all this hydrogen were 
produced by electricity, the generator 
capacity required would be about 
four times that of all power plants 
owned by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 

In the final analysis, the principal 
source of hydrogen is water, whether 
steam is decomposed by coke or 
whether water is decomposed by elec- 
tricity. The latter procedure has 
many advantages already well estab- 
lished in industry and it is therefore 
logical to expect great expansion in 


the process of water electrolysis. 
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This is particularly evident when v 
consider that the use of 
yet in its infancy and that it ve 
mains to produce oxygen at low cos 
wherever it may be required 

In the above, reference has bs 
made to hydrogen in 
pure state. 
ence to the fact that all gas WO 
are in a sense hydrogen factories 
that their product contains a | 
hydrogen, this 


trom wate! 


substan 


There has been no refer 


percentage of 
gen coming chiefly 
sumed in the 
works of 
mense quantities of oxygen origi 
ing from air and steam. Viewe 
this way, the gas industry has alw 
been 
proposition in Spite of the fact 1 
these materials 
available to the industry in then 
states. 


steam 1 


form oft 


course also consume 


have hnevel Det 


Experts have long realized the 
tential advantages of having pur 
oxygen available and the techn 
literature is replete with papers a1 
theoretical studies on 
Possibly the latest is presented in 1 
39th Annual Report of the Joint R¢ 
search Committee of the 
of Gas Engineers and Leeds Univer 
sity bearing the date of Nov. 4, 193¢ 


the subje 


This Committee points out that the 
trend of the gas industry is towards 


complete gasification of fuels 
means of oxygen and it outlines 
intensive under wa 
England along these lines. It 
fers to the fact that, in 
two large alread 
using Oxygen to manufacture indu 
trial gas from lignite. 


research 


(;erman 


companies are 


When we consider the manufa 
ture of domestic gas, it becomes aj 
parent that air may not be the logic: 
source for oxygen, If we use a 
oxygen we produce a gas abnormal! 


high in carbon monoxide and highe 


largely a hydrogen-oxyget 


Institutior 


\ wate 1 
l¢ T ‘ ) ‘ x\ re 
ry ‘ ink cal ‘pro 
? i} \ the oas 
t+ l¢ Po. ( on 
MT leTe fOr 
1 ( iemon 
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oxvgen would be of little value 
However. with a correction oft this 


error. the conclusions would be in 
line with those of other writers 
Virtually all 


oncluded 


experts, 

upon purely theoretical 
grounds that new apparatus and new 
methods would have to be developed 
for the use of oxygen. It was argued 


> 
a 





Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Leaside, Ontario. 


Small building marked X houses complete producer plant). 


Fig. 2.—Electrolytic Gas Plant 

| ommercial scale how coal 
, lets gasified by means 
elect ty for the manufacture of 
g n composition, heat value 
n o that now being dis- 
)1 I mains ( Table cL. 
rk the Commission has had 
( eration of one of the leading 

o”a engi i! firms in America. 
‘VIOU to these demonstrations 
eoretical papers had been 
‘lished on the subject. In general 
eir conclusions were highly favor- 
towards the use of oxygen but, 
one or two published papers, a 
ither obvious theoretical error Was 
lew ed to the conclusion that 


that some process somewhat similar 
to that of the blast furnace, where 
ash would have to be discharged as 
molten slag, would have to be de- 
veloped and that standard gas plant 
equipment and ordinary temperatures 
could not be used. However, actual 
performance on a commercial scale 
in standard equipment has lifted the 
oxygen process from the realm of 
speculation and experiment to im- 
mediate practicability. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Com 
mission erected a plant capable of 
producing some 2000 cu. ft. of oxy- 
gen and 4000 cu. ft. of hydrogen per 
hour. (Figs. 2, 3 and 4.) A stand 





Fig. 3.—Top view of battery of cells 


Fig. 4—View between battery of cells. 
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\ ( results obtained tron eg 
hicatiol1 \ OXVVel ind ste 
{a) peal oke, hal Oal al 
half coke, and (d) two-thirds coa 
and one-third coke In order to ust 
100° coal it would be necessary 


install a mechanical producer fitted 
with a fuel agitator of the Chapmar 





type. Although these facilities wet 

not available. the following tabl 1 Te, oe | | | 1 

l avallaDl } ! | Ving tabdies " omplished h nrichment with oi cost. the cost ot} materials (coal) 
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he incorporation of only 1% With regard to the use of existing 
s of butane in each 1000 cu. ft 


o 1 gas works equipment, the gas pro 
shed gas 1 ring it to existing ducers now used for heating retorts 
S This ocedure shows a and ovens, might be used instead to 


saving in weight of solid fuel over manufacture gas for distribution. 

non practice in water gas Similarly, water gas sets might be 
sets of about 5, nd much more’ adapted for complete gasification of 
¥ savil n cost of solid fuel coal by means of oxygen. With re 


it is substituted for coke gard to vertical retorts, Hodsman 
siderably less oil or and Cobb (England), some years 
ee s required for enrichment ago, suggested the use of oxygen and 
urposes 
In the manufacture of 1000 cu. ft 
$50 B.T.U. gas, the cost of hy 
lrog ind OxVYgel vould be 10 cents 
er at 2.5 mills. Coal costs 
Sc and butane may add 
wut 12c, so that the total costs of 
terials per M. of 450 B.T.I gas 


27, or 6c per therm. If, 
» eliminate 
enrichment and distribute 330 B.T.l 


O1 therm basis. the materials 





st with 2.5 mill power reduces to 
rough estimate concerning t use ( e, Y 
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steam to fire retorts internally, to i Table |—Gas Made With Oxygen 
crease the gas make and to contro 


a (Not including Electrolytic Hydrogen) 
the output of coke, as desired. Prob 


100% Coal 





ably, similar procedure might also be 100% 100% 30% Coal 61% Coal — 
used in coke ovens, with or without Peat Coke 30% Coke 33% Coke mated) 
the use of oil for enrichment pur ge | sia 11 07 6 328.0 322 () 333.0 
poses. Sie Gi ey ae > 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 
When we reflect that gas of these Lbs M of gas mad —— oo 23.6 20.5 26.3 ne 
types can be made in automatic gas > sale A gre = le 1940 219.0 070 1742 170.0 
producers at rates of trom /9,600) &; a ee 212 12.4 39.4 37.8 37.8 
(Table I.) to 105,200 (Table II Cold gas efficiency % i 95.0 91.8 88.0 7 
cu. ft. per ton of coal and that e sg: 
single producer ma) have a capacity cpprosis "4 -_ | 127 76 74 97 
of up to perhaps 5,000,000 cu. ft. pet “1 0.9 ().2 0.7 0.8 
day, it becomes evident that cheap Oxvee : 0.5 0.5 0.2 0.3 
oxygen is capable of effecting a Hydrogen = — ae =00 
complete revolution in gas manuta aan as "oaileadi 07 “07 “Vd 
ture for both industrial and do “prea 16 ssh 1.2 1.0 
mestic purposes. Nitroget 2.4 08 - ston 
Probably it was something like this Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
which Mr. Charles A. Munroe, Pres 
dent of the American Gas Associ 
ation for 1921, had in mind when . 
stated before the Technical Section Table I1—Gas Made With Oxygen 
at the 1921 A.G.A. Convention: Including Electrolytic Hydrogen) 
Rap of you gentlemen are going to 100% 100% 50% Coal 67% Coal a ag 
able to give us a gas trom rz coal | 50% Col 3 36 ‘ol mated ) 
420 BTUs and Bie Pap sa , nein a ihn asia 
products to handle or sell, nothing s Mal 316 326 322 330 
ashes to take away from the coal. Wh S avity (approx é‘ 0.55 0.53 0.53 V.99 
you give that to us then the problem of Lbs } gas mad 34.6 17.9 19.7 19.0 
the owner of a gas company will be 1 Lbs. stea M gas mad , 122 rh 5 a “4 Roy 
simpler than it is today, when he must Ky Se! + geeliceces pe ee oo 952 () 953 x 
make coal gas with an enormous quant ; - 29 55.8 50.8 524 
of coke left as residue, which puts 
into a business of a larger dollar ar 
annual turn-over than his gas business Dioxide 9.3 Sua 5.2 Pe: 
What we want is to have a gas plant that nants 0.7 0.2 0.5 vA 
will enable us to put coal in and take ga Ox ! 0.4 0.3 9.1 a 
out and leave nothing but cinders nya 2 “- 4 17 29 37 :. 
Similarly, the 39th Report of “03 0.5 V.5 
Joint Research Committee of the In 12 rs 8 
stitution of Gas Engineers and Leeds N as = ~ 
University may be quoted: 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
“When the Gas Industry seeks ex 
sion by supulying gaseous fuel where s ; 
fuel has hitherto been employed, the p1 can be introduced immediately even of normal carbon monoxide content 


duction of solid fuel in 


quantity at Gas into small gas works. This is accom- and having the present standards ot 





Works may well prove an embarrassment plished utilizing electrolytic hydro- B.T.U. value, specific gravity and 
‘he probable future trend of the Gas ven al é trolvtic oxvgen (in place composition without any complex sec- 

Industry’s business is the complete cony of air oxygen only) to produce gas ondary processing. 

sion of coal into gas preferably mad 

by continuous gasification with oxyge1 ———— 





These British Authorities hav 
recognized the fact that oxygen de Canadian Gas Association Convention 
rived from air by liquefication wou 
produce a gas abnormally high 


carbon monoxide and they therefor 


Ant A \ nvent 1 { the lent, Edward J Tucker, Gene ral Mana 
t . 43 
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oxygen to a process of catalysis, so st tings the history of the or Vir President and Genera fanage 
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as to yield gas containing much less * pe SES ye PAS ton, Ltd.; 2nd Vice Pres.—Julian Garrett 
carbon monoxide and a considerable aig : J ‘ part caiead Manager, Northwestern Utilities, Ltd 
quantity of methane, the final prod - eC thes were re. Edmonton; Secretary-Treasurer—Georg 
uct not being greatly dissimilar fro Mee “ae 4 ssociation W Allen, ( ras Survey Engineer, 7 Astley 
coal vas t t trid I I _ re bet \vet uc, loront = 
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vented and how complete gasification ( 1937 ; 
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Practical Advertising and 


Salesmanship in the Gas Business 


By G. W. Allen 


Gas Survey Engineer, 
Toronto, Ont 


HOUSANDS of would-be ad- 

vertising men and near-salesmen 

have a fairly abundant general 
knowledge of the profession in which 
they are respectively engaged, but 
through an inability to apply the 
knowledge in a constructive manner, 
fail to make the impression on the 
public mind that is so necessary in 
the making of profitable sales. 

At the outset I may say that we of 
the gas business must early learn to 
realize that the people generally are 
not interested in us or our business 
as such. They care no more for our 
product, or our appliances, than they 
do for the moon. What they are in- 
terested in is what they can get out 
of the use of our products. They are 
only interested in us to the extent of 
how near we can come to meeting 
their particular needs. Questions 
ever in the public mind, if it con- 
siders the matter at all, are “What 
benefits do we receive if we use gas?” 
“What will it do for us beyond what 
any other or competing product can 
do?’ “Would it be profitable to us 
to use gas?’ or “Will we obtain 
greater comfort, convenience and 
more satisfactory service, if we use 
gas?’ Happy, therefore, is the gas 
utility advertising man who can, 
through means of the printed word, 
convince the people that “if it is done 
with heat, it can be done better and 
cheaper, too, with GAS.” 

Now, in the matter of lay-out—lI 
mean preparing the advertisement 
we should ever keep in mind that the 
first step towards successful adver- 
tising appeal is to lay out our ads in 
such a way that favorable attention 
is attracted to them. Most ads in gen- 
eral do not attract FAVORABLE 
attention. They may attract attention 
through a form of hieroglyphical- 
tvpographical arrangement of type, 
borders and illustrations, but it is not 
the kind of attention we of the gas 
business want—in most of such in- 
stances it is UNFAVORABLE aat- 
tention that is received. The more 
common sense we use in our lay-out 
work, the more practical results will 
we obtain from our advertising. Most 

_ Abstract of paper presented at Canadian Gas 


Association Convention, Ottawa, Canada, June 
Tt 1937. 





ads contain far too many different 
styles and sizes of type, which tend 
to make the ads difficult to read, and 
result in the reader passing over 
them altogether. Illustrated ads are 
by far the most effective, but, even 
here, the illustrations should be of a 
character that draw attention to the 
results of the use of gas, rather than 
the product itself. 

The proper placing of illustrations 
in advertisements is another impor- 
tant consideration. The readers of 
the newspaper or magazine, whom 


we al 


‘e seeking to attract favorably, 
should not be conscious of the fact 
that our ads are ads only, but that 
they are in very truth harbingers of 
blessings capable of being enjoyed by 
all, and messages of vital import to 
all who use them in any form, 
whether it be in domestic, com- 
mercial or industrial gas service. 
We do not want people to Say, 
Oh, it’s only an AD’—We want 
readers to be so attracted by what 
we are going to bring to them 
through the use of gas, and to 
be so interested in what we illustrate, 
and what we say in our appeals, that 
they will be unconscious of the fact 
that they are simply reading an ad- 
vertisement after all. 

Good illustrations, properly placed, 
so that the eye of the reader quickly 
grasps their significance, and is led 
directly to the vital headline, or 
opening statements of the proposi- 


23 


tion, are vitally essential to the suc- 
cess of an advertising appeal. 

If what we say in our headline, or 
title, is not directly of vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of the reader, no 
further notice will be taken of the ad- 
vertisement. It is the same with a 
salesman—If he is not able or cap- 
able of attracting the favorable atten- 
tion of the person he is approaching, 
either by his appearance, or what he 
immediately says by way of introduc- 
tion, he might as well quit there and 
then, for all the further headway he 
hopes to make. Good salesmen dress 
in modest apparel and usually pay 
great attention to those things nec- 
essary for favorable introduction so, 
why advertising men continue to re- 
sort to all kinds of forms and shapes, 
many styles and sizes of type, freak- 
ish-looking and _ hieroglyphically-ap- 
pearing advertisements, in hopes of 
attracting FAVORABLE ATTEN- 
TION, is more than I can say. I do 
know that this kind of advertising 
appeal is what brings about the tre- 
mendous wastes going on in the ad- 
vertising profession throughout the 
world today. Over 80 per cent (if 
my memory serves me right) of all 
money spent in advertising, taking it 
as a whole, is wasted in unprofitable 
advertising appeals. Surely, under 
these circumstances, we should do 
our part to improve the appearance 
and general efficiency of our adver- 
tisements. By means of a few lan- 
tern views at close of this paper, I 
hope to point out some of the things 
to beware of when making up adver- 
tising copy, or lay-outs, and to show 
some of those things that others have 
done towards making their advertise- 
ments of an outstanding character. 
If more advertising men had tu pay 
the piper, should their ads fail in 
making sales, there would be more 
attention paid to the vital points nec- 
essary in attracting FAVORABLE 
ATTENTION to their appeals. 


—— 


National Bureau of Standards Calls 


Conference on Corrosion 


Subjects affecting standardization of 
underground piping systems will be dis- 
cussed at a conference on corrosion to be 


sponsore 1 by the National Bureau of 
Standards during October or November. 
of ideas among those en- 





of mitigation of un- 
will be the purpose 
of the conference. Only hitherto unpub- 
lished papers will be presented, and at- 
tendance will be limited to those who 
have contributions to make 

Topics suggested which will have a 
bearing on standardization are: 








\lethods for determining the corrosivity 


Methods for determining the condition 
of pipe lines 
Tests and specifications for pipe coat- 
ings 
Anyone wanting to take part in the 
conference should notify K. H. Logan, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, 1). ¢ indicating the subject or gen- 
eral nature of the contribution he wishes 
to make. He should also indicate his 
preference as to the date of the confer- 
ence 


— 
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System for Commercial and Industrial 
Market Analysis and Sales Routine 


IX years ago, it was my experi 
- ence to be literally dropped into 

the gas business with two weeks 
training on top of a good general ed- 
ucation and four and a half years of 
accounting experience. Practically 
no instruction was given in sales 
training and it was a case of sink or 
swim. Well, my _ strength lasted 
through the leanest depression years 
and about a year ago, the restaurant 
trade seemed to be pretty well round- 
ed into shape. A major portion of 
the other reachable markets 
seemed to be on our mains. 


also 


By 
Albert Crownfield, Jr. 


Briefly, the situation left a choice 
of two lines of action. One was 
to claim that we had most of the 
business we could get, and take it 


easy. The other was to analyze the 
market for two conclusions. First, 
to find the additional load possibili- 
ties from present customers, and sec- 
down everything so that 
we would know just what 
e we had, compared with 
the available heating potentialities for 
each class of business. 
The latter idea has devel- 
oped into a system which gives defi- 


ond to tie 
in the ene 


percentag 


been 





Exar 


Acct. # ?5S/E6—-/O 


7 
Street & No. 5 lace Sd 


Nene ack, 
Person to Contact Johan. Aine 'é 


Is gas used at present 


A- Gas equipment connected & used 





Be Gas equipment not used 





Hore 


Cc 


Commercial & Industrial 
p= —— et SR 








ai Ges Survey 
District Snelinn 


Type of Business WPectawra lt 


Present Annual 4/500 
Potential Annual MGF 360 





Available Annual Jse- MCF 





























Incidental Space Heating 





oO Total 
C- Heat applications using other fuel 
Estimated Available 
Present Amount Annual Gas 
Application Puel 
Cooking 
Water Heating coal 

















Total 


Total B+ Cc 





Location of nearest gas service 


Approximate length of fuel line 





Lateral Cost, if necessary 4 
Site of Service (= P — 
Oo Size of 


fuel line SB ff -£* a Atl... 50 ft ¥ Cait 





Kidehaw 


rAw $e 


Jena. atove 








nite, conclusive results, and a defi- 
nite, planned program for action 
which is described as follows: 

First each meter book was 
thumbed through, sheet by sheet. For 
each sheet which showed or had 
shown a commercial or industrial 
coding at any time, a 3 x 5 card was 
made up as in Exhibit “A.” These 
cards were then set up as an index 
file and classified by types of busi- 
ness, as listed in the city directory. 
Later this was checked against the 


classification shown in the A.G.A. 
Industrial Service Letter No. 22, 
‘Commercial Sales Outlets.”’ The in- 


dividual cards were filed alphabet- 
ically under each classification. In- 
dices such as Exhibit “B” were also 
made according to the following list 
of group headings: 


Hotels 

Jewelers 

Laundries 

Libraries 

Locksmiths 

Meat Markets 

Morticians 

Offices 

Optometrists 

Photo Studios 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Restaurants 

Schools 

Shoe Parlors & Hat 
Repairs 

Store s (Miscellan- 
eous ) 

Tailors 

Taxi & Bus Offices 

Theatres 

Welders 

Municipal 

Industrial 


\ partments 
\rmories (State) 
Auto Repairs 

Bakeries 

sanks 

Barbers 

Beer Distributors 
3eauty Parlors 

Billiard Halls 

Beverage Manufac- 
turers 

Churches 

Cigar Stores 

Clubs 

Confectioners 

Dentists 

Doctors 

Drug Manufactur- 
ers 

Drug Stores 

Filling Stations 

Fruit Distributors 

Grocers 

Hardware Stores 

Hospitals 


Accounts 
Accounts 


After the index file was set up, 
a Survey Sheet, Exhibit “C,” was 
made for each customer. This sheet 
shows the customers’ name, address 
and type of business. It shows a sur- 
vey of present gas conditions through 
present annual consumption, inven- 
tory of gas equipment in use and 
that not in use. It shows estimated 
potential heating load by type of 
work, fuel, amount, and equivalent 
value in gas consumption. The sheet 
also notes service and fuel line ca- 
pacities showing what provisions 
will be necessary to accommodate ad- 
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ditional load. Naturally this infor- 
mation must be obtained by actual 
field survey. 

The Exhibit “C” shows a complet- 
ed survey and analysis after the field 
check has been completed. In this 
case, it will be noted that the con- 
sumer is using gas for all appli- 
cations except water heating. Since 
volume water heating is considered 
obtainable on our rates, in this case 
a Prospect Record Card, Exhibit 
“DPD,” is made up. This is a plain 
4x 6card. These cards are logged 
for sales calls in a date file. Each 
day, cards logged for that day are 
distributed to the salesman con- 
cerned. As he makes each call, a 
brief summary of results is noted 
and the card is then logged and filed 
for the next call date. 

After the general survey, detailed 
analysis of operations may be made 
separately when required in indus- 
trial and large commercial applica- 
tions. In such instances as this, 
judgment and common sense are all 
that is required in developing a pro- 
posal showing comparative operating 


Ex ment ‘E& * 





hN 
ut 








characteristics, advantages and cost 
comparisons, 

In connection with this setup, 
there is also a form for a statistical 
record as in Exhibit “E.” For large 
customers this summarizes gas use 
over a period of six years and shows 











at a glance all pertinent information 
regarding that customer. The ex- 
hibit in this case shows steady in- 
crease in use up to where every 
application has been swung to gas 
except the water heating. There is, 


also a summary of ‘Connected 
Equipment,” a brief analysis of 
“Other Fuel Applications” and a 


brief description of ‘Recommended 
Equipment.” In addition to this 
there is information on service, meter 
and fuel line capacities. 

Besides this a record is kept of 
routine appliance inspection by the 
service department. Customers are 
classified by requirements 
and inspected on either a monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual ba- 
sis. Periodically, Inspection Sheet, 
Exhibit “F,” is made out according 
to schedule. A service man makes 
the inspection and notes the work 
performed. If parts are needed, this 
is also noted. The Inspection Sheet 
is then forwarded to the Commercial 
Department where the inspection date 
is noted on the form, Exhibit 
“E.” If parts are needed a represen- 
tative calls, advises what parts are 
desirable and why. If the customer 
wishes replacements he is advised 
part numbers and instructions for 
ordering. 


service 


Although we have wandered a 
little from the subject of market 
analysis, the last few paragraphs 
show how the “Sales Record of Use 
and Revenue” ties in with the sur- 
vey and servicing. 

The Survey Sheets, Exhibit “C,” 
are sorted by class of business and 
route number. The route number 
serves as a cross reference with the 
3 x 5 Classification File. This also 
places the sheets in sequence for 
calls in the same locality. As each 
class of customers is surveyed, ap- 
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plications should be checked against ; . 
the listings in the “Industrial Sery Ex wiart F 
ice Letter No. 22.” O 
Where the directory shows estab INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CG SPECTIO 


lishments which not included 


among the gas customers, a separat 
| 
list is made of names and addresses | 
i 
j 


are 


Each one can then be surveyed and 
analyzed for possibilities. An illus 
tration of this is shown by the fol 
lowing analysis of the tailoring trade 
In this case, the directory showed 24 
tailors listed. Analysis showed 1] 
ing gas boilers all year round, 4 
open only in the summer, 7 operating 
from residences, | using an electric 
iron, and one could not be located 
As the survey for each class of 
business is completed, the pow 


© 











give a very definite answer to all « 
the questions about present and nn 

















tential load. A summary of results ‘ Mate ta aa 
f ' Wd ' ft 7s a sted Cpurhekd aad annul da Or. eh | 
or the restaurant group, one 1n “7s 2 aj 2 ttf 4 
stance, serves as an excellent illus / m~ hot ad. A + 
tration. . 
ves 0 work be done | 
Restaurant Group Conte d_ 
Listed in Directory / a eo 
Gas Customers . “—e 75 : £ oer 
Using gas for cooking, water & space " Ba 7 ede nu te ao" 
heatin ee 2? General Remarke: ¢ 
Using gas for cox king and water heat 
> 45 
Using gas for cooking 60 
Prospects for cooking 2 
Prospects for water heating 3 
Credit unsatisfactory s O Suspected by ya \, 
Not interested .... 3 ; F 
| ——s = 
This plan brings to light prospects 
for cooking, water heating, baking, 
and many applications that might In conclusion, results have proven a few small changes in forms to meet 
otherwise be obscure. It also pro- the — value of this plan. It varying conditions. All forms used 
vides a regular and systematic plan should be adaptable in any gas ter- in this set up were made at very 
for contacting each customer. ritory, large or small, with perhaps _ little expense. 
5 
The All-Gas Home Featured coplnyee. YeRGap, reprints of 
: h B H ld the page were distributed individual- 
in the Boston Hera ly to all employees of the Boston 
The far-flung service of the East story of gas and coke from coal mine COnsolidated Gas Company with a 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates whic] home nce letter from the management calling 
includes Boston Consolidated Gas \s a tactor in fostering favorable attention to it. 


Co. and New England Coke Co. w: 
well presented in a feature story 0: 
cupying 

issue the 

Prepared John 

Business Editor of the 
written from a popular point of view 
it embraces the activities of 
sociates in word and pic 


The 


an entire page in June 61! 


Sunday Herald 
Sullivan 


Herald and 


of Boston 


by R 


these as 


ture 


focal point is a colum1 
illustration reproduced herew 
showing a complete modern all-gas 


home and indicating the location 
ap ypliances tor heating, air conditio: 
ing, incineration, water heating ré 


irigeration, 
ing. 


nes ary 


cooking and clot 
lt is one of a series oO! educationa 
advertisements about outstandin 
New England industries and tells 1] 
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The Makers of 


BARBER BURNERS 


Renew a 


PLEDGE of SERVICE 


To the Indus try / 


OR nearly 20 years Barber Gas Burners have led the field. During 
this period other gas burners have come and gone—but Barber has 
maintained an impressive record on the one test that governs the suc- 
cess of any burner—PERFORMANCE! Untold labors of patient de- 
velopment, under the hands of skilled engineers, have made Barber 


Products what they are today. That is Progress. 


We take this opportunity of pledging to the Heating Industry, Gas 
Companies, Gas Appliance Manufacturers, and the public generally our 
continued and increasing cooperation—to the end that traditional 


‘Barber Satisfaction’’ may have a still wider significance. 


Barber designs and builds many types of Burner Units for Gas Appli- 
ances, Conversion Burners for Furnaces and Boilers, and Gas Pressure 
Regulators. Write for Comptete Illustrated Catalog and latest Price 
List. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


H. M. MANSFIELD, President 


3704 Superior Avenue Pm ~ 
Ave 


Cleveland, Ohio 4475 Cass 


higan Inquiries t 
ner Company of Michigar 
Detroit, Michigar 






































Let a Koppers Roof Help You Sell More Air-Conditioning Installations—The fast-growing air condi- 
tioning field offers rich opportunities for boosting gas consumption. In your work in pro- 
moting air-conditioning installations, you will want to know about the recent strides in the 
utilization of flat roofs to aid in air conditioning. Let us send the specifications for the Koppers 
Flooded Roofs, and the story about how they work in air conditioning. This photograph 
shows the Koppers Water-Cooled Roof on the J. C. Penney store at Milwaukee. (Be sure 
to specify Koppers Coal Tar Pitch and Tarred Felt on all roofs where water is to remain in 
contact with the roofing for long periods). 


Koppers Lumino Paint Pays Cut 
“Two For One.” One cost, one 
coat, one application ... but 
two-fold results. The bitumi- 
nous-base paint which forms 
the vehicle is a corrosion re- 
sisting, moisture defying shield 
of protection for metal (or con- 
crete). The Alcoa Albron 
Aluminum Powder “‘floats’’ to 
the surface, forms an interleafed 
metallic surface, pleasing in ap- 
pearance, and reflecting 70% of 
the radiant heat to which it may 
be exposed. Write to Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh, for full details. 


Western Floor Stands Stand Inspec- 
tion—Part of an order of motor 
operated stands, awaiting ship- 
ment. One of many products 
made by Western Gas Division, 
these stands are available in a 
variety of motor controls and 
for manual operation, have dem- 
onstrated their dependability in 
countless applications. Western 
Gas Division, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, will send you full in- 
formation on Western Stands 
and other equipment. 




















Principal Koppers Products 
Serving the Gas Industry 


MECHANICAL TIME CYCLE CONTROLS 


COKE OVEN PLANTS 
WATER GAS SETS 
HEAVY OIL WATER GAS PROCESSES 
SCRUBBERS 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FAST’S SELF-ALIGNING COUPLINGS 
TREATED LUMBER 
FLOOR STANDS - FIRE HYDRANTS 
GAS PURIFICATION PLANTS 
MOTOR FUEL RECOVERY PLANTS 
OIL FOGGERS 
BITUMINOUS-BASE PAINTS 


COAL TAR PITCH AND FELT ROOFING 


WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 
PIPE 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RINGS 


TARMAC PAVING MATERIAL 
SULPHUR RECOVERY 
GAS HOLDERS - TANKS 
GAS, AIR, TAR AND WATER VALVES 
DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES - DEODORANTS 
e 
Koppers Divisions, 
Subsidiaries and Affiliates 
Serving the Gas Industry 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON 
RING DIVISION BALTIMORE, MD. 


BARTLETT HAYWARD DIVISION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GAS AND COKE DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WESTERN GAS DIVISION 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
EASTERN GAS AND FUEL 
ASSOCIATES BOSTON, MASS. 
THE KOPPERS COAL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
KOPPERS -RHEOLAVEUR COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW ENGLAND COAL AND COKE 
COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
THE WHITE TAR COMPANY OF 
NEW JERSEY, INC. KEARNY, NN. J. 
THE WOOD PRESERVING 
CORPORATION PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NATIONAL LUMBER AND CREOSOT- 
ING COMPANY TEXARKANA, ARK. 





KOPPERS 
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Having found the proper combina- 
tion, Koppers runs no risk of losing 
it. Research is continuously carried 
on, holding the quality of Koppers 
Coals at a consistent high. The ser- 
vices of the trained personnel are 
available for special analyses, testing 
or investigation. 


Koppers entered the coal business to 
obtain an assured supply of the best 
coking coal, remains its own most exact- 
ing customer. The research, the invest- 
ment, the extra care expended in meeting 
rigid Koppers standards, come to other 
users as an extra dividend. Twenty-five 
mines in various sections assure the 
variety and the capacity to meet all needs. 


THE KOPPERS COAL COMPANY 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Preparation of Koppers Coal is thor- 
ough and painstaking. Equipment is 
modern, and includes picking, shaker- 
screening, and boom-loading. Much 
of the coal is washed in Koppers 
Rheolaveurs. The inspection depart- 
ment works for YOU ... they reject 
at the first sign of sub-standards, and 
there is no appeal from their decision. 





KOPPERS COMPANY 





» « - + oo : 
Ns 
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Koppers capacity totals 15,000,000tons 
annually. Delivery facilities include 
“all-rail” shipments to market; de- 
livery to lake ports; and to tide-water 
piers. Koppers has the largest fleet of 
collieries on the Atlantic Coast. Nine 
railroads serve Koppers mines. Branch 
offices are located in principal cities. 


DESIGNERS - BUILDERS - PRODUCERS - MANUFACTURERS - DISTRIBUTORS - OPERATORS 
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Goodbye to Scale trouble: 


... Nstall NATIONAL SCALE FREE PIPE 


SE Nationa Scale Free Pipe 

and get rid of costly trouble 
caused by mill scale. Its smooth, 
clean interior makes it highly desir- 
able for gas service lines because it 
has nothing which might clog small 
orifices, injure meters, or otherwise 
harm service. Mill scale is removed 
mechanically from NarionaL Pipe— 


butt-weld sizes to 3 inches. 


IT 1S SPELLERIZED 
— to resist corrosion 


This removal of mill scale, plus the 
special Spellerizing Process applied 
to butt-weld sizes 4-inch and under, 
gives NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe extra 
resistance to corrosion. Avoid costly 
repairs or replacements by specifying 
or ordering NATIONAL, the original 
Scale Free Pipe. 





ADVANTAGES 


1. Minimized corrosion—particularly 
pitting. 


2. Better base for galvanizing or other 
protective coatings. 


3. No damage to valve seats; no 
clogging of small orifices. 

: This much mill scale 
4. Greater strength at the weld—due - 
to the extra rolling in the process. comes out oj every 


20 foot lensth of 3- 











inch pipe, to leave it 


NATIONAL . : . , ° - clean inside and out. 


Scale Free 


PIPE ~~ 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors - United States Stee! Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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ipe Corrosion and Coatings 


Corrosion Survey 


(Continued) 


Part 13 
By Erick Larson 


HE density of pitting is important to note as the 

relative economy of repairing or discarding would 

depend upon the number of pits in a given area or 
length. 

Corrosion, classified as surface, whether general or 
localized should not be noted as such until the products 
which cover the original surface have been thoroughly 
removed to assure the surveyor that no pitting exists 
beneath the surface. Surface corrosion resembles atmos- 
pheric corrosion. The most familiar type of corrosion is 
that of ferrous metals and as only the surface is visible 
that is as deep as the average layman's conception ex- 
tends. From a distance the appearance is of a complete 
uniform oxidation having a reddish brown to brown 
color. More intimate examination discloses that the 
rate of corrosion is variable, the degree of intensity be- 
ing indicated by variations in thickness of the deposited 
products which are sometimes characterized by small 
globules of iron oxide or by pits. The numerous small 





FIG. 4. Uniform corrosion with no scale. 
indicate thinness of walls although surface appearance did not 


Pipe broken to 


indicate extent. One small pit appears to the left. 

tubercles grow both in thickness and area as the cor- 
rosion progresses and may finally join others to form a 
genera! coating of more than film thickness. As the 
laver of deposited products of corrosion thickens the 
appearance of the deposit changes from numerous small 
specks to a slightly wavy rough textured 
Changes in color of the deposit may usually be traced to 
an accumulation or mixture of foreign matter rather 
than any change in the products of « As the 
scale, particularly when an iron oxide, becomes thick- 
ened to approximately 1/16” or longitudinal and 
less frequently circumferential cracks may appear. The 
thick scale is most frequently brittle and rather soft 
and easily removed by striking the surface. When the 
scale is mixed with soil it may be so hard that even 
violent blows are resisted. 


Nature of Scale 


The formation of a scale is more common on the fer- 
rous pipes than on the other metals in common use. 


surface. 


TT? SiON. 


more 


lron is most frequently found as an oxide, having a 
greater affinity for oxygen than any other element. 
Metals frequently and naturally tend to return to the 
state of the ore trom which secured. Copper, zine and 
the other metals less commonly used for pipe are some- 
times found as oxides but most frequently in connec- 
tion with other elements although oxygen may also be 
present in the compound. Therefore, where oxidation 
is the chief cause of ferrous metal corrosion, copper 
may be expected to last considerably longer than iron. 
Even where compounds exist which may attack copper 
there will not be the cumulative loss from oxygen and 
the one or more other deteriorating agents. The com- 
pounds resulting from the corrosion of copper or the 
metal other than iron are more frequently soluble than 
the ferrous products of corrosion and therefore it may 
be difficult to recognize that corrosion has occurred on 
such metals except for a shiny surface. Copper pipes 
have been observed which maintained the appearance 
of the initial pipe except for the shininess until com- 
plete failure occurred. Occasionally copper tubing will 
have areas of almost the full radius of the pipe in cir- 
cumference or along the shorter axis which appear as 
though slightly hammered. Measurements would usually 
indicate that such areas had thinner walls than sur- 
rounding portions caused by a localized corrosion which 
may extend considerably deeper than obvious from ap- 
pearances. What might appear as a surface corrosion in 
such instances may be found to be a deep but general 
penetration. 

Corrosion, particularly of ferrous metals, is seldom 
uniform over the whole surface. Even though a rather 
thick scale has been deposited the surface of the un- 
corroded metal underneath the scale will frequently be 
found wavy or pitted although initially smooth. A se- 
quence of corrosive action from a uniform deterioration 
to pitting is not often encountered in a single soil type. 
If the initial scale tends to be uniform it is not likely 
failure will result from localized pitting. A characteris- 
tic corrosion pattern of some soils is a series of shallow 
uniformly distributed depressions having an appearance 
varying from that of wavy wind blown sand to a choppy 
body of water. The surface of scale may be rough but 
not wavy while the metal surface below will indicate a 
considerable difference in the rate of corrosion in areas 
not as concentrated in size as pits. The corrosion of 
wrought iron pipe is frequently of this ridged or wavy 
appearance and is frequently but erroneously taken as 
typical of the metal. However, this type or appearance 
of corrosion is more characteristic of a soil than it is 
of any particular metal or form of metal. It is because 
of this reason that steel pipe has often been described 
as wrought iron. 
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Pitting 

The next form is that of pitting. Pitting is distin- 
guishable by the comparatively small area or areas in 
which the deep penetration of the metal walls occurs. 
Although ordinarily the top of a pit crater is more or 
less circular in shape they are frequently irregular in 
both shape and size but always well defined at the boun- 
dary between the crater and the remaining pipe sur 
face. An abrupt change occurs between the pipe sur 
face and the side walls of the pit with the pit wall most 
frequently perpendicular to the pipe face. Occasionally) 
the pit has penetrated the pipe in such a manner that 
the pipe surface is undercut by the pit wall. This oc 
curs when some metal surface condition exists which 
prevents spread of the corrusion such as is sometimes 
evident when paint is entirely undercut by corrosion 
and the paint remains as a membrane. 

The given description of a pit applies to the appear 
ance of the surface after all products of corrosion and 
foreign material have been removed from the crater. 
Detecting pits is difficult due to the surface appearance 
being most frequently uniform. The location of a pit is 
commonly recognized by the slight mounding which oc 
curs above the crater with the peak of the tubicle over 
the deepest part of the pit. In other instances where 
the surface has no indication of a slight mounding, how 
ever small in size, there is ordinarily a change in color 
or shading of the surface over the pit location. This 
difference in shading may be very slight but with ex 
perience the spotted appearance can usually be detected. 

Where the corrosion products or adhering matter is 
thick there is no surface indication of pitting and the 
only method is to thoroughly remove all of the scale 
above the pipe surface and then examine the pipe sur- 
face for changes in color or shading. On cast iron 
pipe, even where the corrosion products are not thick, 
it is extremely difficult to detect by appearance the lo 
cation of pits and the only successful method is thor 
ough hammering and brushing. This difficulty of de 
tecting pits in cast iron accounts for the common ex 
pression that cast iron will not pit and will last in 
definitely. 

While wire bushing, sand blasting or mechanical 
cleaning will ordinarily expose not only the location 
but the depth of a pit there are occasions when only 
the violent striking of a pipe surface with a ball pein 
or sharp pointed hammer will break away the adhering 
scale. At other locations the material in a pit crater 
must be gouged out with a sharp instrument. Scale may 
be harder than the adjacent metal and adhere with a 
tenacity that requires breaking away some of the pipe 
metal in order to remove the scale. This hard tena 
ciously adhering scale is not typical of cast iron as it 
also and frequently occurs on other forms of ferrous 
metals. It can not be assumed that such a scale will 
prevent deep pitting underneath as severe pitting has 
frequently been found underneath such surface layers 

In the analysis of pit causes a highly localized reason 
for their occurrence is the use of tongs or other types 
of joining tools which have the tendency to leave de- 
pressions in the pipe surface. The depth of the pene 
tration at wrench marks are not entirely due to the 
puncture of the mill scale by the implement but the 
displacement of the metal by sharp projections of the 
tool compresses the metal and leaves an internal stress 
providing one of the common causes of galvanic action. 


Graphitization 


A common form of corrosion on cast iron is graphiti- 
zation which occurs through the removal of the iron 
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from the wall of the pipe while the carbon remains in the 
same form as it occurred when the metal was originally 
cast. In its initial stages the graphitized section is soft 
enough to be cut with a knife. Sufficient strength re- 
mains to prevent collapse of the structure under ordin- 
ary sub-surface circumstances. Cast iron is composed 
of approximately 5%9% of other than ferrous material 
most of which is carbon and all of which is rather uni- 
formly distributed throughout the mass of the metal. 
The graphite which remains after the action has oc- 
curred all existed in the original metal and is not a 
product of corrosion but rather the substance remaining 
after removal of the metal. While somewhat porous the 
graphitized pipe is usually gas tight at low pressures un- 
less physically disturbed or rupture occurs. The action 
is continuous as the graphite is porous and allows the 
passage of a supply of metal solvents or an electrolyte 
from the exterior of the pipe to the scene of action. 
After the completion of graphitization there is a ten- 
dency for the remaining substance to harden with age 
and the pipe form becomes slightly more resistant to 
the strains to which a subsurface structure may be 
subjected. 

Graphitization is a disintegration which affects the 
physical properties of the pipe to a greater extent than 
can be accounted for by changes in the physical appear- 
ance of the surface or outside dimensions of the pipe. 
There is however a considerable loss of weight follow- 
ing disintegration. While electrolysis is a frequent cause 
of graphitization there are many salts capable of pro- 
ducing the action among which the salts of sulphate of 


<cnitatlls icscce te Aa AP ALTO: 





Fig. 5. A wavy type of corrosion which finally resulted in 

the penetration of the wall but which was confined to a short 

section of the pipe. The weld in the center of the deterior- 
ated portion was practically unaffected. 


lime and of magnesium are the most active solvents 
producing the condition. 

The appearance of graphitized pipe is seldom any 
different than that of a corroded main but on removing 
the surface layer a substance looking and acting like the 
ordinary lead in lead pencils is distinctly characteristic. 
If it is possible to cut the pipe at the location of the 
graphitization there will be no doubt about the extent 
of the action as the line of demarcation will be distinct. 
When viewed through a magnifying glass or microscope 
the line of demarcation is not as distinct as when viewed 
by the naked eye, indicating the short distance in which 
the entire action is completed. Within rather short dis- 
tances there is considerable variation in the depth of 
penetration of graphization, a cross section of the ad- 
vancing face having a wavy appearance. It is not un- 
common to have complete graphitization of the entire 
wall thickness occur over a small area and a similar 
depth of penetration not occur for some distance beyond 
in the affected length. Graphitization occurs somewhat 
similar to all corrosion being from a high rate at certain 
localized points in a single soil type down to zero. 


Dezincification 


Dezincification is a phenomenon occurring in brass in 
a similar manner to graphitization in cast iron. Brass 
being a mixture rather than » compound is composed 
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mostly of two metals both finely divided. The zinc in 
the mixture may be removed by electrolysis, including 
galvanic action as weil as stray current or chemical ac- 
tion leaving almost pure copper in a porous spongy 
condition. The most favorable conditions are a good 
electrical conducting solution, such as salt water, a liquid 
with slightly acid reaction or a liquid containing high 
percentages of oxygen. This form of corrosion is not 
restricted by the thick walls encountered in some types 
of fittings or equipment used in transmission or distri- 
bution practices. Added thickness therefore, may delay 
the time of final penetration but not the actual rate of 
penetration. 

The effect on the physical properties of the brass are 
similar to that on cast iron due to graphitization except 
that the pores are frequently larger and may result in 
gas leakage. This form of corrosion is most frequently 
highly localized, occurring within well defined areas. 
The action is ordinarily rapid, complete failure occur- 
ring more quickly than with graphitization of cast iron. 

The removal of one metal in an alloy is not confined 
to brasses, particularly those having a high zine con- 
tent, but may occur in any mixture where the metals 
differ widely in chemical affinity from the corroding 
agent. The action will occur in aluminum bronzes. Brass 
service cocks and brass valve bonnets are the most con- 
mon locations where this action occurs in gas trans- 
mission and distribution systems. 


Erosion 


Erosion which is the physical removal of metal by 
forces external to the pipe cannot be recognized from 
some other forms of caused by electro- 
chemical forces, The surface may appear roughened as 
from sand blasting or shiny as when etched. When 


corrosion 











Fig. 6. Corrosion cracking. Note slight extent of deterior- 
ation except along butt-welded seam. 


a pipe is exposed to direct action of a stream of water, 
the upstream side may be worn away and the surface 
be shiny while the downstream side be covered with 
scale. Erosion occurs only infrequently and the location 
readily indicates the cause. This is an instance where 
the cause must be determined before noting the form of 
corrosion, 

On exposed surfaces erosion may be caused by ve 
hicles striking the pipe once or occasionally and corro- 
sion progressing at an increased rate at that point. The 
erosion of services exposed in deep gutters is sometimes 
a problem as part of the time they may be covered with 
soil or debris but during the rapid running of water 
actual wear will occur. 


Cracking or Fatigue Form 


The failure of metals from repeated reversals of 
stress called fatigue of metals is a well known phenom- 
enon. Previous to total failure there frequently occurs 
a gradual lessening of the metal’s strength. The rate 
at which the strength decreases is increased by exposure 
of the metal to corrosive agents. Fatigue stresses are 
concentrated, most frequently being a maximum at the 
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metal’s surface where corrosion is also most rapid. The 
occurrence of metal differentially stressed within very 
short spaces provides the essentials of a galvanic cell 
as previously mentioned. In gas practice it is not com- 
mon to find conditions where the rapidity of stress re- 
versals are sufficient to be classed as fatigue producing. 
However the conception of the action is clearer than 
the more common instances of cracking forms. 

Deep, perpendicular walled cracks are sometimes 
found in buried pipes. There is usually an area sur- 
rounding the crack which has a graduated shading from 
the dark color of the crater to that of the metal itself 
around the corroded section. Seldom is more than one 
such crack found in a considerable distance on pipe 
although on metal sheets such as are found on un- 
painted holders or tanks the occurrence is more fre- 
quent. The elongated cracks may occur as frequently as 
pits on pipe. These cracks frequently occur where the 
metal is in tension. While fatigue of metals is usually 
described as caused by rapid reversals of stress it is 
conceivable that the cracks described may be caused by 
corrosion fatigue or as is more properly termed corro- 
sion cracking. The rapidity of failure from corrosion 
cracking has been increased by the combination of two 
forces and the appearance of the result is characteristic. 
Unstressed metal will not deteriorate in similar corrod- 
ing conditions as rapidly as one maintained in a stressed 
condition. The stressing may be confined to a small 
area when caused by conditions occurring during the 
manufacturing process. One example of a manufac- 
turing condition would be a lap or butt welded seam 
in which the internal stresses had not been removed by 
proper annealing. Internal stresses may also occur in 
locations other than the seam or longitudinal joint from 
accidental causes during rolling or milling operations 
but are uncommon, 


Classification by Location 


Classifying corrosion by the location at which it oc- 
curs is not descriptive of the form as any one of the 
number of types of corrosion may occur at any single 
location whether geographical or on some particular 
section of a structure. It is not infrequent to find that 
the reason for excessive corrosion at particular locations 
other than the body of the pipe metal is cracking fa- 
tigue. In any description of the form of corrosion it is 
desirable to include a description by location as the 
causes may be more easily determined from this knowl- 
edge. 


Bopy oF Pire Meta Joints 


Circumferential 
Screw 
Welded 
Brazed 
Dissimilar metal intersections 
Slip couplings 
Service connections 
Service through walls 
Longitudinal 
Lap jointed 
Butt jointed 
Fittings 
Valves 
Cocks 
Drips 
External 
Internal 
Some of the locations particularly desirable to note as 
the place where excessive corrosion occurs are given in 
the above listing. 
(To be Continued in August) 
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New Load Through Gas Flood Lighting 


Report of Committee on Gas Flood Lighting 


1936, the direc- 
Division of 


On Nov. 26, 
tor of the Sales 
the N.E.G.A. appointed a committee 
on the subject of gas flood-lghting. 
This committee was directed to 
gather information and submit a re- 
port with suggestions for standard- 
ization of rates and policies for the 
promotion of gas flood-lighting and 
also to incorporate other informa- 
tion bea.ing on the subject which 
might prove of value in connection 
with its promotion. 

A questionnaire was sent to all 
New England gas companies having 
one or more installations. The re- 
plies to the committee have been 
siudied carefully and the conclusions 
reached in this report are based on 
these replies and reflect the accumu- 
lated experience thus far obtained. 


Advantages of Load 


The attractiveness of this type ot 
business is conceded for various 


reasons among which are its: I. 
Publicity value. 2. Favorable load 
factor. 


Satisfactory proof is now avail- 
able that gas flood-lighting is a su- 
perior kind of illumination. The ad- 
vertising value, cannot be minimized, 
these fixtures being installed as a gen- 
eral rule in very prominent locations. 

The starting time daily of the 
lighting load varies through the sea- 
sons from 4:30 p.m. in winter to 9:00 
in summer so that for a small part 
of the year, this load overlaps the 
evening cooking load, but for a 
longer time lighting starts when the 
cooking load stops, therefore the 
load factor is excellent. 


Prospective Market 


Installations are now operating at 
filling stations, store fronts, taverns, 
roadstands, diners, automobile park- 
ing lots, nurseries, garages, as well 
as at locations in connection with gas 
company plants. Many other appli- 
cations are possible such as athletic 
fields, outdoor swimming pools, ete. 
_Presented at the Summer Sales Conference, 


. Gas Assn., Swampscott, Mass., June 10- 
a2, 3057. 


By 
J. F. Tullie, Chairman 





As the development of equipment 
proceeds involving the use of re- 
Hectors and other accessories a larger 
market will be available. High pres- 
sure street lighting is under develop- 
ment and practical equipment should 
be available soon. 


Current Experience in Load Building 


Analysis of reports thus far show 
that care must be exercised to secure 
installations which use light for the 


greatest number of hours per day. 
This figure now varies from 1200 
to 3500 hours per year. Dusk to 


dawn lighting will give about 4000 
hours, but it will be found that there 
are a limited number of such places 
The greater proportion 
of prospective installations fall into 
the 2000 hour per year class or in 
other words places which use light 
to midnight. 


to secure. 


There are two sizes of lamps avail- 
able, the number 1500 C.P. with an 
input rating of 30 ft. per hour and 
the number 3000 C.P. with an input 
rating of 60 ft. per hour. Although 
there is no rule governing the num- 
ber of lamps to be installed in any 
given area, the average is two 3000 
C.P. lamps for the areas now being 
lighted. 

The load possibilities can be pic- 
tured therefore by taking a typical 
installation of two 3000 C.P. lamps 
at a location using light until mid- 
night. This shows as follows 2 
3000 C.P. x 60 cu. ft. per hour each 
x 2000 hours per year 240.000 
cu. ft. per year installation. 


Service and Maintenance 


Since the introduction of this new 
light about 3 years ago, operating 


characteristics have been watched 
closely and a great deal of valuable 
information is available to assist 
those who might otherwise experience 
difficulty. 

Frost troubles which were in evi- 
dence at the outset have been elim- 
inated by the use of a condenser 
box which becomes part of each in- 
stallation. A_ persistent complaint 
for some time was unreliable igni- 
tion. Since the first of this year, 
however, with development of flame 
ignition, this difficulty has been sat- 
isfactorily overcome. We believe it 
safe to say that service costs in 
view of experience gained with flame 
ignition will and are being substanti- 
ally reduced. 

Continued customer satisfaction 
depends upon good service technique. 
Any gas company attempting to se- 
cure flood-lighting must be prepared 
to render an anticipatory type of 
service which will insure constant 
and uninterrupted service. 

Those companies having a num- 
ber of installations on their lines 
have worked out practical solutions 
of this problem. The details of 
which are not embodied in this re- 
port, but are available to those in- 
terested. In general, however, it has 
been found that the average life of 
a mantle is about 200 hours and 
lamps are indexed for service and 
renewing of mantles every five or 
six weeks, in this way mantle de- 
struction is anticipated and tends to 
reduce glassware breakage to a 
minimum. 

Reports from those with experi- 
ence show maintenance cost at wide 
variance from $16.00 per year per 
lamp to $22.00 per year per lamp. 
These figures are now being reduced 
with the use of flame ignition. 


Promotion Policies 


Several plans are in use for devel- 
oping flood-lighting. It has been 


found that electric rates applying to 
commercial lighting are comparative- 
ly high which furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for adopting a gas rate which 
in many cases could exceed existing 
general rates and still be competitive. 
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After a study of local electric rates tached table will be of value in de- 3. No chronic trouble remains in 


some companies have fixed a rate termining rates and are indebted to equipment. 
applying to this class of business Mr. Rutherford for its use, having 4, Promotion policy should pattern 
only, while others are using their been embodied in his flood-lighting one outlined above. 


general rate. There is also difference paper delivered before the industrial 
of opinion as to what policy is best division last November. 
with regard to customer charges for 


wn 


\ll gas companies are urged to 
make a trial installation on their 








. : , own property, for the purpose of 
equipment and installation. Conclusions securing first hand information 
It seems, therefore, that better 1, Gas Hood-lighting is profitable on the possibilities of gas flood 
progress can be made if participat- load. lighting as a load builder. 
ing companies could subscribe to a 2. Has publicity value and excellent 6. It is possible to secure “New Load 







general principle with regard to pol- 
icy, admitting that the actual rate 
per thousand Would, have to vary TABLE SHOWING GAS RATES COMPARABLE TO ELECTRIC 
practically ‘all aie ou cae RATES FOR SIMILAR AMOUNT OF INSTALLED ILLUMINATION 
business. The desirability of stand- Re GAS 
: ELECTRIC - - — = 


load factor. Through Gas Flood Lighting.” 







ardized general policy becomes evi- 
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INEXPENSIVE 
Ufa swWATER HEATING 


Two fine examples of window display used by Boston Consolidated Gas Co. in their hook-up with the Golden Faucet Campaign. 
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AN% o/% HOMES 


3 





needed an 


AMERICAN-BOSCH 
KONVERTO 


I“ a typical medium-sized Eastern city 41% 
of the homes have water heaters of the old- 
























fashioned manual type. 


What a market for the American-Bosch 
Konverto! What an opportunity for the gas 
company to extend the luxury of automatic hot 





water to these customers. What a chance to in- 
crease load; and insure the continued preference 
for gas as a fuel. 


In your vicinity, too, there undoubtedly exists 
a greater-load opportunity through the installa- 
tion of American-Bosch Konvertos. Write for 
new literature about this and the full line of 
American-Bosch Gas Water Heaters. 


Gas Appliance Division 


UNITED AMERICAN BOSCH CORP. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURGH 





@ 


Model W HB 40 Konverrto installed on 
an existing tank results in the com- 
pact, inexpensive automatic water 
heater plant illustrated. Model WHB 
75 is similar, alchough slightly greater 
in depth. Model WHB 40 consumes 
approximately 40 cu. ft. of manufac- 
tured gas per hour with a recovery 
capacity of 28 gals. per hour: Model 
WHB 75 consumes approximately 
75 cu. ft. of manufactured gas and has 
rrecovery capacity of 53 gals.perhour. 
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Kitchen 
Planning 


Helps To Sell 
the Modern Kitchen 


HE fact that the average 
kitchen in the home today is 
the planned room in 
any house, has induced one gas ap 
pliance merchandiser to attack kitch- 
en planning in a more practical man 


poorest 


ner than has heretofore been at 
tempted. 
The average person working an 


paper and drawing layouts, did not 
seem to be able to visualize how i 
was going to look or actually work 
out, so it was decided to produce 
something more practical and con 


crete so that people could more defi- 


nitely ascertain how a kitchen would 
actually look after rearrangement 
and planning. 


So he built little miniatures of a 


refrigerator, range, kitchen 


1 


etc., all according to scale, 


sink, 
broom closet, various sized cabinets, 


pecause 





By 
Fred E. Kunkel 


these objects would show up much 
quicker than when just laid out on 
paper. 

Thus by having a floor plan of the 
kitchen and placing these miniatures 
in position, you can quickly see that 
the refrigerator, for instance, would 
be behind the door and that would 
never do. You would also see that 
you had room to place a coat hanger 
or broom closet at a certain place. 
The first thing he did was to lay 
out on paper (scaled 16” x 16’) a 
drawing of 16 squares marked off 
in inch squares. Thus the floor plan 


is on a scale of 1” to the foot. The 
miniatures are also on the same 
scale, so that when a woman comes 


in with her kitchen dimensions, the 
floor plan of kitchen 
drawn on this sheet, indicating doors 
and windows 


her can be 
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fit the miniatures into 
it was explained. “We 


“Then we 
the picture”, 
place them around until we get the 


possible kitchen plan. After 
we have determined how the kitchen 
is to be arranged, we give them a 
sheet containing a drawing of the 
units in place and indicate what they 
are. 

“These units make it possible for 


best 
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Plan No. 1, U-Shaped Kitchen. 
us to work with any one and tell 


them the principles of kitchen plan- 
ning, so they won't go too far astray, 
and we always let them feel that 
they had part in planning their own 
kitchen, which naturally for 
more enthusiasm. 

“We have four layouts, 
all kitchens come under one of four 
heads. The best kind and first to 
mention is the ‘U-shaped’ kitchen, 


mal 
nNanes 


because 


which has one or two doors which 
are at 


the same end of the room, 
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Plan No. 2—L Kitchen. Plan No. 3—Broken L Kitchen 
and so give you an unbroken U of work. That is, we have as much pect can design her own kitchen. 


wall space. In this type we gener- 
ally place the refrigerator at the 
right hand side of the door by the 
sink and the range goes on the left 
hand side close to the dining room 
door. This arrangement is supple- 
mented by cabinets all around to 
give you a straight continuous work 
ing surface. 

“The next best kitchen is the ‘L 
Kitchen’ with two doors or more, in 
which one door, usually the service 
door, breaks the wall surface so that 
it doesn’t allow any space for the 
range or refrigerator, but leaves one 
adjoining wall, or part of one. 

“In that case we generally place 
two of our working centers usually 
on one wall, and those two centers 
are the refrigerator and sink, with 
the refrigerator close to the service 
door. Thus we can turn the corner 
to the cooking center with an un- 
broken sweep of wall space. 

“The thing we a'ways want to re- 
member is to have our refrigerator 
convenient to the other side door, 
and the range convenient to the 
dining room, and to try to have your 
sink unit in between with as much 
continuous working surface as pos- 
sible. In connection with the L- 
kitchen, it often gives you a spare 
corner in which you can have a 
breakfast nook or planning desk, or 
window seat. It always gives you 
some little corner to use. 

“Then’ we have the Broken L- 
kitchen, which is very similar to the 
other, except for an intervening 
door. There is a break between the 
cooking center and the range, or any 
other two units, because of the archi- 
tectural construction of the room, 
but we still keep the same order of 
arrangement . . . in sequence of 


continuous working surface as pos- 
sible. In no case do you want to 
have any item or piece of equipment 
broken up but always have some 
working surface and some cabinets 
in connection with each piece of 
equipment 

‘And the fourth, or last type of 
kitchen, is the one with four doors 
in which case it is not possible to 
put in two units adjacent to each 
her, we separate each working 
center, that is, we have either cabi- 





nets or working surface.” 

[nis plan is all laid out on a table 
3’ x 5’) and tacked against the wall 
n back of tl ible is a large poster 
elling the story, \ 

DO YO TAKE A COOK’S 
TOUR THREE TIMES A 
DAY? 

Save steps Save Time 
By Properly Planning Your 
Kitchen 
You need not walk a mile to prepare 
each meal Straight lines are still 


the shortest distances between three 


points 
kitchen contain three 
working centers? Refrigerator and 
preparation sink and cleaning 
range and cooking? 
S HELP YOU PLAN A 
TRULY MODERN KITCHEN 





principal advantages 
yf this particular set up,” it was ex- 
plained, ‘“‘are (1) it doesn’t take a 
ising campaign behind it 
to put it across, and it doesn’t cost 
very much to start it: (2) it puts us 


in the position of providing a means 
tnrough which the individual pros- 


That is, we are not saying to her, 
‘here is what we recommend’, but 
she actually participates in this plan- 
ning arrangement and has a part in 
it, and because we are right here and 
working with her all the time, she 
is able to express it herself; and 
(3) it gives us an opportunity of 
explaining why this arrangement is 
preferable to tnis or that. We get 
a chance to sell the idea instead of 
saying, ‘you just give us the print 
of the kitchen and we'll give you a 
plan.’ 
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Plan No. 4—Separate Unit Kitchen. 


“We have found that people are 
very appreciative of this helpfulness 
and we are able to explain the vari- 
ous steps of why they do this and 
that. With the miniatures it gives 
her a complete idea of how much 
room they will take up, and it is a 
very practical way to do it. If they 
want something more than a rough 
sketch, we will make it up and mail 
it out to them.” 
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“Stop that waste of heat!” That's the warning that 























Robertshaw advertising flashes to your customers. 
“Stop it with Robertshaw thermostats” is the advice 
it gives. “Have an equipment survey made in your 
kitchen” is the action it urges—over and over again. 

Install steam tables equipped with Robertshaw 
thermostats or convert those in use with Robertshaw 
controls available for that purpose. 

The savings made by such installations have often 
resulted in sales of additional new equipment. In 
many cases complete kitchen modernization has 


eventually followed. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
Youngwood, Penna. 





x; f a 
ae day you as Ask your 


Your customers see heat going to waste 
over their tables. They see it again in the 
Robertshaw advertising. They see that 
Robertshaw steam table thermostats will 
stop that waste. Cash in on this strong pro- 
motional campaign. It’s running now in 
your customers’ trade papers. 











ROBERTSHAW steam table THERMOSTATS 


Cost so little — save so much! 
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erchandising 


O ONE within the sound of my 

voice needs to be given a deh 

nition of merchandising lt 
means the marketing of a product o1 
service which includes the advertising 
and sales promotional effort entering 
into the sale of that product or sery 
ice. 

I’m not going to say to you that 
merchandising today means doing 
something entirely different to the 
things that our predecessors may 
have done. | am not going to out- 
line some long, complicated proce- 
dure that would require every mer- 
chandiser to be a circus performer 
to be successful in 1937. 

Basically, in my judgment, the 
principles of successful marketing 
are eternal. I’m not going to discard 
forthrightness, sincerity, clarity, per- 
suasiveness, friendliness,—all the ele- 
ments that yesterday, today and to- 
morrow are definitely requisites in 
your business and mine. 
~ Yet, I would not have any man 
think for a moment that | am so 
feeble-minded that I do not recognize 


_all that has been going on about us. 


There is no place on the ladder that 
reaches success-ward for the man or 
the woman who is unaware of his 
present-day world. It’s a very dif- 
ferent world to what it was, for in- 
stance, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. Neil Clark in a discussion of 
“These Tremendous Years’’ pointed 
out the other day that we need to 
go back only a few years to discover 
a situation where no man’s voice, for 
example, could reach more than a 
handful of listeners at any one time. 
Tonight any man or woman, speak- 
ing over a radio can reach the en- 
tire world. It is estimated that when 
the Duke of Windsor spoke his 538 
eloquent words of abdication, they 
were heard by over five hundred mil- 
lion listeners——heard immediately, 
distinctly. 

The talkies, the newsreel, stream 
line trains, air-conditioned stores, 
air - conditioned homes, modern 
streamlined automobiles surpassing 


anything that has ever been operated, 


on wheels,—these are just some of 
the thousands of products that have 
come to make life pleasanter for all 
of us, at least, they have come to 
make life more interesting. And 
Presented at the New York-New Jersey Re- 


gional Gas Sales Conference, Rye \ 
10-11, 1937. 


By 
William Seely 


President, Osborne Company 


certainly they have, in no small 
easure, affected the world in which 


we live, become factors 1n determin 


ng our merchandising methods in 
this year of grace. 

not going to call the roll of 
iviation nor tell the Story ot long- 


stance telephoning, go into a dis 
ussion of the myriad things that 
have become a part of our every- 
av life in these recent years. The 
very purpose of our meeting tonight 
is a direct development of these tre 
Today, it 1S our 
privilege to sell not just a humdrum 
household or industrial service to 


ryit 


uild up gas consumption. Because 


nendous years. 


great men have lived, because inven- 
tive geniuses have functioned so 





“The real weakness of the mer- 
chandising of the gas industry to- 
day lies in the failure to maintain 
the ground that has been cap- 
tured,” 





rvelously during this generation, 
we meet in sessions like this to help 
ne another to develop plans for sell- 
ng a service that is intended to give 
mg life to lovely home interiors. 


We are here to discuss with one 
another methods of selling comfort, 
happiness and good health because 
the products of the serv- 


ices and appliances that it is within 


; 


tnese are 


our power to market. The home 
heated by gas is free from dirt and 
filth and dust and smut There- 


fore, when we sell the perfected gas 
home-heating of today, we are sell- 
ng an insurance policy on_ the 
and paint and wall paper 
10mes we serve. We are 
lling, in no small measure good 
health, freedom from the irritations 
that go along with coal dust and oil 


SI IT 
Lil 


1 
i 


When we sell the silent, effective, 
economical gas-operated refrigerator, 
we sell another great measure of 
comfort and home happiness and 


make a definite contribution to good 


health 
\nd all that I say about these 
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Today 


particular things applies to the case 
of automatic hot water and to many 
other fine contributions that the gas 
industry is making to the daily life 
of our people. There is a thrill in 
teeling that the business which we 
operate is a great public servant, en- 
riching many lives, lifting many 
burdens from housewives. 

What I’m about to say _ hasn't 
anything to do with the question 
of merchandising but | cannot go 
on without making one statement 
that many of my friends have heard 
me make before: I want to say to 
you that I believe the pendulum in 
this country is going to swing again. 
I believe that it is swinging now. 
The demagogic, vicious, unwarrant- 
ed effort of the political fakers to 
discredit business will run its course. 
If you and I will believe in the busi- 
nesses in which we work, if we will 
believe in ourselves, if we will be- 
lieve in each other, if our pride and 
faith are made manifest every day 
in our work and among our friends, 
this country will yet see a return to 
the day when men in public office 
will be proud to pay tribute to the 
industries of America which have 
made our nation great. I sincerely 
believe that we who round out our 
normal expectancy will live to see 
the day when once again the crack- 
pot political grafter will be driven 
from power and government, will 
encourage business rather than per- 
secute it. 

As | said, my comment on the 
crackpots has nothing directly to do 
with my subject. I’m sure you will 
forgive me for this digression, but 
I bring it up because I urge upon 
every man engaged in business that 
he continue to be proud of the 
work he is doing and that his pride 
shall be a militant force in his daily 
undertakings. That’s just as vital 
to successful merchandising today 
as it ever has been. 

In mentioning three significant de- 
velopments in the past fifteen years 
affecting advertising, Bruce Barton 
offers the phenomenal success of the 
New York Daily News as one of 
them. That’s important because 
Barton goes on to show that the 
Daily News built up the largest 
daily circulation in America and yet 
built it without taking circulation 
from other papers. In other words, 
he says that the publishers of the 


ee dae 





: 
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Daily News found millions of news- 
paper subscribers who had never be 


fore, apparently, bought a newspa- 
per. Plenty of pictures, not much 
language, made the New York Daily 
News. That undoubtedly 1s an 1m 
portant symptom of one great group 
of people whom you or any other 
merchandiser must reach. Barton 
points, too, to the so-called comic 
strip treatment in advertising, a de 


velopment of the “funnies. Un 
doubtedly this is an outgrowth of the 
moving pictures. This offers still 


further evidence of the fact that 
people are picture-minded. 

The third most significant develop 
ment of these fifteen years to which 
Barton points is the radio. These 
are just some of the changes that 
have to be taken into account when 
advertising campaigns and merchan 
dising programs are worked out 

A little while ago, | tried to em 
phasize the importance of thinking 
about this gas business not as the 
job of increasing gas consumption 
by so many cubic feet, but as a job 
where we are selling objectively to 
our people and selling them beauty 
and comfort and good health and all 
the other attributes of a home that 
has been thoroughly equipped with 
modern gas appliances. 

The rest of the world is just 
catching up to the gas companies 1n 
one particular. Public utility cor- 
porations years ago, conceived the 
idea of placing gas appliances with- 
in the reach of people on a month 
ly payment basis that was and is 
reasonable and easy. Today, people 
buy everything from $10.00 radios 
to $5000 motor cars on definite in- 
stalment payment basis, and they do 
it without blushing. It is a part ot 
life. 

Your companies were pioneers in 
this plan of merchandising. So far 
as I know, there has never been any 
racketeering by any utility company 
in connection with this plan of in- 
stalment selling. It has always been 
exactly what it was called, a fine, 
simple, economical easy payment 
plan for the consumer. 

Undoubtedly, one of the difficul- 
ties with the merchandisers of today 
in the gas industry is that they 
take this instalment buying arrange- 
ment for granted, they overlook its 
tremendous value as a selling plan. 
The buyer of your appliances, who 
is your gas consumer, is subjected 
to less indignities, less penalties, less 
embarrassment than the purchaser 
of any other product that I know 
anything about which is marketed 
on an instalment basis. 


| urge upon you that, in facing 
the problem of merchandising today, 
you get a rebirth of interest in your 
simple instalment plan of selling, that 
you become enthused anew over this 
service and adopt some clever argu 
ments used in selling other equip 
ment, the forthright arguments that 
have been so effective. Every one 
of you has seen on billboards, maga- 
zines and in folders and other forms 
of direct mail that tremendous cam- 
paign of Pontiac automobiles “Only 
I5c a Day More.” All the human 
interest arguments were brought up 
in the pleasant, effective objective 
selling that was used by Pontiac in 
this connection. Mother appeared in 
the ads discussing it with the family, 
saying that she didn’t know that only 


l5c a day more would enable them 
to own a Pontiac as against a car 


that obviously was very much less 
desirable Father, the children, the 
debutante, the young married couple, 

all of them sang the song of “only 
l5c a day more.” That reflects the 
measure of in portance that adver 
tisers and merchandisers of 1937 at 





“The place to look for increased 
sales is in the homes and offices 
of your present customers.” 





tach to the thorough development of 
this question of instalment buying. 
Great banks throughout America 
today are definitely going into this 
small loan field. All merchants ap- 
parently now recognize that it is 
necessary to let people “pay out of 
income.” By an arrangement with 
the Morris Plan Bank, R. H. Macy 
& Company have announced that 
purchases in their store can be f- 
nanced and paid for on a time pro 
gram That’s a final surrender by 
one of the largest department stores 
in the world, a store that until now 
has never considered the question of 
credit with any man from John D. 
Rockefeller down to the office boy. 
If Mr. Rockefeller wanted to buy 
and have his goods delivered, he 
either had to give cash with his or- 
ders or have them sent C.O.D. That 
was the Macy plan, and upon that 
plan, Macy built a business. Evi- 
dently in this 1937 scheme of mer- 
chandising, that plan is not working 
as well as it did and R. H. Macy 
& Company have recognized that 
there must be some arrangement to 
permit instalment buying if Macy 
is to keep up with the procession. 
People don’t buy a thing merely 
because it is cheap. Long ago that 


argument proved to be a poor foun- 
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dation upon which to rear a great 
business structure. | come back 
again to the vital importance of 
stressing the service that gas can 
render, the happiness it can give, the 
constructive economy, the contribu- 
tion to comfort. That and adequate 
appliances to make good your claims 
are a vital part of merchandising 
today. 

What is needed in your merchan- 
dising is to instill into the minds 
of people the absolute conviction 
that the only place to buy a gas 
applhance is from the utility com- 
pany. 

I’m not a very good guinea pig. 
At any rate, | don’t think I’m a per- 
fect laboratory case because I hap- 
pen to have had a cordial association, 
personal and business, with Bob 
Koehler, J]. P. Hanlon and their as- 
sociates in Public Service Corpora- 
tion. Possibly, because of that, | have 
had the very positive conviction that 
the only place to buy a gas appliance 
is from Public Service Corporation. 
| don’t know that it is necessary for 
me to offer that as part of the ar- 
gument, because, if you and you and 
you are good salesmen, you are go- 
ing to sell to your people that idea, 
and it is only because the men I 
happen to know in Public Service are 
naturals in salesmanship that this 
idea has become firmly fixed in my 
mind and in the minds of those in 
my home. If somebody came along 
and told me that I could get a Blue 
Seal stove for $49.00, it wouldn’t in- 
terest me. I would immediately, or 
Mrs. Seely would immediately take 
up with Public Service Corporation 
the question of our needs, would ask 
for advice, and would follow that ad- 
vice. It seems to me that while I 
may not be a perfect guinea pig 
in considering this laboratory prob- 
lem, my situation presents perfectly 
what the gas industry must do if it 
is going to fulfill its destiny and 
enlarge its sales of gas through the 
use of proper appliances. 

Doesn't that situation clearly 
show what every one in the indus- 
try must do? Isn’t it clear that the 
real weakness of the merchandising 
of the gas industry today lies in the 
failure to maintain the ground that 
‘as been captured? I should not be 
left open to the successful sales at- 
tack of the electric range manufac- 
turer or the utility company repre- 
senting that electric range manufac- 
turer or the department store repre- 
senting that electric manufacturer. I 
should be nurtured and cherished and 
looked after by the gas company. 
Some one, some time, should come 
to my home and ask me if everything 
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is O.K. With the development of 
new appliances, with the improve 
ment of heat regulation and insula- 
tion, isn’t it reasonable to suppose 
that a household like mine that in- 
vested perhaps three hundred dol- 
lars in a gas range, should be given 
thought and attention. 

It is proverbial and doesn’t repre- 
sent any great new development in 
1937 merchandising that the place 
to look for increased sales is in the 
homes and offices of your present 
customers. That’s peculiarly true of 
the gas industry and the electric in- 
dustry has gone to work vigorously 
in the homes and offices of the cus- 
tomers of the gas company. 

The gas industry is going to be 
helped by the advertising campaign 
of American Gas Association and 
by the research work of the Associa- 
tion. Through such agencies un- 
doubtedly, more and more people 
can be made to see that the place 
to look for service is the utility com- 
pany itself, 

I recommend to the consideration 
of the gas companies, the kind of 
energy and industry demonstrated 
by a bonnie Irishman who represents 
the Lamp Department of Public 
Service Corporation. Every so often 
he comes to my home and very 
apologetically gets to me and sells 
me the same lamps that I can buy 
through my company at a discount 
and I pay him full price for these, 
usually giving him a cigar in the 
bargain and buying more lamps than 
I should. Why? Because that man 
is so thoroughly sold on Public 
Service Corporation, so thoroughly 
sold on his lamps that he doesn’t 
hear me when I tell him that I can 
buy these lamps through my com- 
pany purchasing agent. He has told 
me how foolish it is to go on using 
old lamps. He has told me that 
when one lamp burns out on a chan- 
delier to replace all of them and 
keep those that have not burned out 
for “emergency.” He _ persuaded 
me that it is a good way to save 
the family’s eyes. Incidentally, it’s 
a good way to sell more lamps. That 
man isn’t just selling me bulbs. He’s 
selling me a fireside seat, a comfort- 
able chair, a table, the atmosphere 
that goes with good lighting. He il- 
lustrates our problem in the gas in- 
dustry. 

In my business, I feel that every 
man in the organization from the 
president to the office boy must be 
a salesman. I don’t see why that 
isn’t just as sound a rule for the 
gas company. Perhaps that is a rule 
in all the organizations that are here 
represented. If it isn’t, I strongly 
recommend it. 


Another recommendation I make 
in this program of merchandising in 
1937 is for a closer relationship be- 
tween the manufacturer of gas ap- 
pliances and the gas companies that 
sell these appliances. In the past, 
from my observation, there has not 
been enough of this. I’ve rather 
gained the impression that some gas 
men have assumed the attitude of 
mind that they, the gas men, were 
supporting the manufacturer of ap- 
pliances rather than getting the view- 
point that the manufacturer of gas 
appliances was really enabling them 
to stay in business because, with- 
out this manufacturer’s ingenuity 
and support, gas wouldn’t be widely 
used. Certainly a profitable and im- 
portant field presents itself in this 
question of the relation between the 
sales executives of the gas company 
and of the gas appliance manufac- 
turers. That can be a big factor in 
getting more business from your 
present customers. 





“Your job is to correct the atti- 
tude in the minds of many, that 
they must change from gas to 
electric or some other service in 
order to get the benefits which 
they want and which gas alone 
can give them.” 





The ca 


ipable, earnest, enthusiastic 
men in the gas industry have a big 
job ahead of them. And it isn’t 
very far ahead of them. It’s right 
here and now. You cannot pat 


yourselves on the back as you con- 
template the sale of two million gas 
ranges this year. That figure is es- 
timated but, I understand, is fairly 
sound. I’ve also found that there is 
an estimate, however, that you must 
take into account at the same time, 
and that is an estimate of 500,000 
electric ranges to be sold this year. 
That's a deadly ratio that is no trib- 
ute to the salesmanship of the gas 
industry. 

Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, the gospel of gas 
must be preached to a growing pub- 
lic. Every high school class that 
graduates, every boy and girl com- 
1 t of college, every new home 
hat follows the wedding, every house 
hat is built, every apartment build- 
ing that is opened, every domestic 
real estate transaction,—all these are 
of vital importance to the gas man- 
ufacturer. They represent definitely 
the challenge to you to redouble your 
efforts to acquaint the public with 
the merits of the wares you sell and 
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the services that these wares will 
render. 

There isn’t a gas man within the 
sound of my voice who will not say 
unequivocally that gas, when used 
in a modern gas range, furnishes un- 
equalled cooking service. Every one 
of you will say positively and with 
real enthusiasm that no water heat- 
ing service can equal an automatic 
gas heater. You will prove to any 
listener that, in your judgment, gas 
refrigeration stands alone, in a class 
by itself. Are you going out to de- 
liver that message in person to the 
homes of the field you serve? Do 
you assume that the public knows all 
this? Are you depending upon your 
newspaper advertising, on your di- 
rect mail advertising, to do the whole 
job or is some one from your or- 
ganization dropping in to see that 
everything is satisfactory about the 
gas range now in use, to make a 
free inspection of the automatic 
water heater? Are your meter read- 
ers salesmen? Do your gas bills 
tell you anything about the habits, 
the customs, the possible satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction of your cus- 
tomers 7 

Your national advertising will go 
part of the way, but the tremendous 
job that is yours and must be done 
as rapidly as possible through your 
Home Service Department, through 
your employee personnel, and 
through all branches of advertising 
is to sell your people definitely the 
conviction that gas service when 
used with modern appliances has no 
equal. Your job is to correct the at- 
titude in the minds of many that 
they must change from gas to elec- 
tric or some other service in order 
to get the benefits which they want 
and which gas alone can give them. 

As pioneers in intelligent instal- 
ment selling, as men dealing with the 
vital things of home, there is little 
else that I can say to you about the 
complexities of merchandising today ; 
you can’t expect the architect to do 
your job for the gas industry. I 
went into a beautiful home in Engle- 
wood the other day and I saw very 
readily that the architect, an eminent 
gentleman who had built the house, 
had been strongly approached by the 
electrical industry. You've got to en- 
list the architects, the plumbers, the 
builders, the realtors, every one else 
who can influence favorably the sale 
of gas. But, as I said a moment 


ago, the architect can’t be depended 
upon to do your job for you. You 
could make him gas-minded and gas 
appliance-minded, you can do the 
same thing with the builder and the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Industrial Men Enthusiastic 
Over Gas Fuel Attainments 


Information on Important Installations Disclosed 


at National Conference 


UCH enthusiasm over the out- 
M standingly successful indus- 
trial applications — resulting 
from recent gas research and devel 
opment, as described in a number of 
highly interesting papers, was dis- 
played at the National Conference on 
Industrial Gas Sales held in Chicago, 
June 8-9. This was sponsored joint- 
ly by the Industrial Gas Section of 
the American Gas _ Association, 
Ralph L. Manier, Niagara Hudson 
Power Company, Chairman, and the 
Midwest Industrial Gas Sales Coun- 
cil with Lawrence R. Foote, Central 
Illinois Electric and Gas Company, 
Chairman. Packed with vital in 
formation on important gas installa- 
tions of an almost revolutionary 
character, this conference marked 
another highlight in the series of 
Industrial Gas Section meetings that 
are held every year. 

The highlight of the meeting was 
the presentation of a practical and 
ingenious plan for procuring a large 
segment of the country’s power load, 
which plan was most enthusiastically 
received. This plan has been in suc- 


cessful experimental operation for 


some time now and utilizes or sub- 
stitutes gas engines in plants of vari- 
While the main purpose 


ous ty pes. 


of this plan is to substitute gas en- 
gines for central plant electrical cur- 
rent, the principal idea developed is 
to step up power plant efficiency by 
coupling a gas engine directly to the 
main motor (induction type) of a 
plant, and driving the principal load, 
through the motor shaft with the 
motor idling. When operating thus 
the speeds of the gas engine and 
motor are synchronous. When more 
power is needed for auxiliary mo- 
tors or lighting the unit is speeded 
up and the motor then becomes a 
generator. 

The second day of the conference 
was devoted to a trip of inspection 
to several plants where examples of 
the furnaces described were viewed 
at first hand. 

The Tuesday morning 
was opened with Mr. Manier presid- 
ing, and a warm welcome was ex- 
tended to the attending delegates by 
F. X. Mattenet, vice-president, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 


session 


pany, Chicago. 

“Application of Gas_ Radiant 
Tubes to an Enameling Furnace” 
was the title of a paper by George 
\VW. Parker, Mississippi River Fuel 
Co., who described the installation 

the National Enameling and 
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Stamping Company plant at Granite 
City, Illinois. This is a conversion 
job as the furnace was heated with 
electric elements prior to the in- 
stallation of gas radiant tubes. Now 
in operation for a year, savings in 
fuel costs over electricity total $20,- 
000. This was accomplished with 
natural gas at 30 cents per 1000 
cubic feet and electricity at one cent 
per KWH. In the same period pro- 
duction increased 20%. 

Valuable operating data were con- 
tained in a paper entitled “Applica- 
tion of Gas Radiant Tubes to Batch 
Type Enameling Furnaces” by F. 
S. Markert, Ferro Enamel Corpora- 
tion. 

The paper, “Application of Gas 
Radiant Tubes to Galvanizing Fur- 
naces,’ presented by A. M. Thurs- 
ton, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, was a detailed description of a 
recent installation at the plant of the 
National Telephone and Supply Co. 
of that city. 

Somewhat of a sensation was 
created when a short cycle anneal 
of only 14 hours in a furnace only 
60 feet long as against six days 
formerly with a furnace 400 feet 
in length was described in a paper 
which appears elsewhere in this is- 
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sue, “Application of Gas Radiant 
Tubes to Short Cycle Malleable An 
nealing Furnaces” by C. H. Martin, 
Chicago, representing Holcroft and 
Co., and the Eclipse Fuel Engineer 
ing Co. The interest was more than 
sustained when the delegates visited 
the plant the next day and viewed 
these furnaces at first hand. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by Lawrence R. Foote as presiding 
officer who first introduced R. A. 
Hastings who read a paper prepared 
by W. A. Darrah, President, Con- 
tinental Industrial Engineers, Inc., 
“Application of Controlled Atmos- 
pheres to the Annealing of Copper 
and Copper Alloys.” 

An interesting discussion of at- 


mosphere as applied to ferrous 
metals was then given by William O. 
Owen, Surface Combustion Corp. 
His paper, “Design and Operation 
of Equipment for the Generation 
of Controlled Atmosphere With Re- 
spect To Annealing and Hardening 
Processes” described a number of 
installations in various plants. 

The plan for procuring a portion 
of the country’s power load was next 
presented by Ralph S. Wenner, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company in a paper 
“Report on Gas Engines for Power 
Generation.” 

The following morning about 70 
delegates started out on an all day 
inspection trip of installations in 
buses retained for the occasion. 


Gas Radiant Tube Enameling Furnace 


Quick Comeback After Shutdown Results in 
Material Savings in Fuel Consumption. 
New Gas Burner Introduced 


HE gas heated radiant or hot 
tube that recently came into 


general use for annealing in the 
sheet steel industry and for other 
metallurgical heating operations, has 
now invaded the field of porcelain 
enameling. Heretofore, furnaces em 
ployed for this purpose were, of 
necessity, of the muffle type, but 
with the new gas hot tube method of 
heating no muffle is required as the 
heating up period is very short. A 
gas burner of novel design, and of 
the diffusion combustion type, has 
been added, and this also helps to 
increase the speed and efficiency with 
which enameling can now be accom- 
plished. The gas radiant tube ena- 





by 
J. B. Nealey 


American Gas Association 


meling furnace is an outcome of one 
of the projects of the Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research of the 
\merican Gas Association, of which 
f |. Rutledge, of Philadelphia is 
Chairman. 

The feature of this system of 
heating is a series of metal tubes lo- 
cated on the inside walls and bottom 
of the furnace but with the ends pro- 
truding through the back wall to the 
outside. A gas burner fires into one 
end of each tube and an eductor 


1.—Cutaway view of gas 
radiant tube enameling 
furnace Note location 
of radiant tubes together 
with gas burner and 
eductor. 
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at the other end draws the hot prod- 
ucts of combustion through. When 
in operation these tubes become very 
het and radiate the heat to the work 
in the furnace. These hot tubes can 
be used long after their theoretical 
lite, for the negative pressure inside 
prevents the escape of the combus- 
tion products to the inside of the 
furnace, should any holes appear in 
the tube walls. 


Quick Comeback With Gas 


One of the advantages of this fur- 
nace is that it can be shut down with 
every assurance of a quick heat up 
when lighted again. When the plant 
is not working nights and week-ends, 
this results in a material decrease in 
fuel consumption. This furnace is 
built with lightweight firebrick and 
the construction gives a very fast 
comeback after a shutdown. In fact, 
the gas burners are turned on full 
when first lighted so that the full 
thermal capacity of the furnace can 





2.—lInstalling gas burners and educ- 

tors on gas radiant tubes at back of 

enameling furnaces. Also automatic 
temperature control equipment. 


be taken advantage of from the 
Start. 

One of these new gas radiant tube 
furnaces has recently been built at 
the plant of the Ferro Enamel Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio. This fur- 
nace is of the batch type and is 3 x 6 
ft. It is equipped with 4 U-shaped 
gas radiant tubes laid horizontally, 2 
on the sides and 2 in the bottom. 
These are 4 in. tubes with a % in. 
wall thickness and are of nickel 
chrome alloy (35-12), centrifugally 
cast. The U bend is sand cast sepa- 
rately and the bell and spigot joints 
are welded in the field. Each tube 
also has an enlarged sand cast, flat 
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section for heat concentration which 
is particularly useful near the front 
of the furnace to offset door losses. 
These are also welded to the tubes. 

The tube ends project through the 
back wall of the furnace and the 
burners and eductors are coupled to 
them. The eductor is a_ venturi 
shaped device, provided with pres- 
sure air to pull the hot products of 
combustion through the tubes. The 
two top passes of the bottom tubes 
are used as “pigs” or supports for 
holding the ware. To these are 
welded strips of alloy, broken here 
and there for expansion joints, and 
the burning bars are laid directly on 
these. While refractory “pigs” re 
quire constant attention, the tubes 
remain true and undisturbed with all 
kinds of service. 
Novel Gas Burner 

A newly designed gas burner of 
the diffusion type is used with these 
tubes. It consists of two burners, 
set in tandem, the first acting as a 
pilot and the second as the main 
burner. The pilot has two venturi 
throats and space for the inspiration 


of primary air. A gas nozzle just 
back of the pilot burner fires into 
and through the main burner. Sur- 
rounding the second venturi is a 


as 








ae 


3.—Looking inside a gas radiant hot 
tube enameling furnace Note hot 
tubes on side and bottom 


Application of Gas Radiant Tubes to Short Cycle 


Malleable Annealing Furnaces* 


LTHOUGH the 

Short Cycle Annealing of Mal 

leable Iron was patented by 
Holcroft & Company in 1922, it was 
not unti! 1934 that the first Continu- 
ous Furnace was put into operation. 
This furnace was installed at the 
Michigan Malleable Iron Company 
in Detroit and was electrically heat- 
ed. The application of electric heat 
eliminated, of course, the principal 
scaling gases (carbon dioxide and 
water vapor) always present in the 
products of combustion when burn 
ing fuel. The electric furnace at- 
mosphere is normally oxidizing but 
by flowing an inert gas through the 
electric furnace all oxidizing and 
scaling agents were eliminated. Thus 
the elimination of the annealing 
pots and packing was possible. The 
old method of annealing malleable 
iron, whether in the continuous or 
periodic furnace, was to pack the 
casting into heavy cast containers 
that were often filled with packing 
of some sort and the pot sealed to 
prevent oxidizing and scaling of the 


process ot 


* Presented at the National Conference on In 
dustrial Gas Sales, Chicago, June 8-9, 1937 


By 
C. H. Martin 


Holcroft & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


and 


Eclipse Fuel Engrg. Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 


castings. These annealing pots com- 
prised about 60% to 70% of the 
total weight that went into the an- 
nealing oven. This short cycle an- 
nealing furnace used light weight 
cast alloy grid type of trays that 
were less than half the weight of 
the pots in the old type annealing 
furnaces. This reduction in the 
weight of the trays or containers was 
the first step in the reduction of the 
annealing time. In the old type of 
malleable annealing ovens the total 
annealing cycle ranged from five to 
nine days and since the reduction 
of the weight of the annealing con- 
tainers would only reduce the total 
annealing cycle about fifty percent, 


4 


uw 


chamber through which the gas flows 
and is preheated on its way to the 
four-burner nozzles. The pilot burn- 
er and the four gas nozzles which 
start from this chamber protrude 
into the end of the alloy radiant tube 
and the remainder of the air for 
combustion is drawn in at this point 
through the action of the eductor at 
the other end of the tube. 

The gas pressure ranges from 3 to 
4 oz. while the air pressure in the 
eductor is 16 oz. Automatic tempera- 
ture control is provided in the form 
of a single potentiometer, thermo- 
couple and motor for all four gas 
burners. The motor operates on and 
off valves in the air and gas supply 
lines which are brought close to- 
gether, at this point, for this pur- 
pose. The pilot lights operate con- 
stantly except during periods of sus- 
pension of production. Another im- 
portant feature is that almost any 
existing enameling furnace can be 
quickly converted to this method of 
heating by installing these tubes and 
gas burners. If of the muffle type, 
the muffle can be removed. 


it was necessary to change slightly 
the metallurgy of the iron in the 
melting furnace to effect further re- 
ductions in the annealing cycle. We 
are, and have been since 1934, an- 
nealing malleable iron in a 20 ton 
continuous furnace with a fourteen 
hour annealing Fourteen 
hours is the total time consumed 
from the time the iron enters the 
furnace until it is fully annealed. 
The annealing cycle is as follows: 
2'\ hours are required to bring the 
work up to a maximum temperature 
of 1700 deg. F.; the castings are 
held at this temperature for 2% 
hours; they are then cooled to 1500 
deg. F., in two hours, after which 
they are cooled more slowly through 
the critical range for 7 hours, after 
which they are discharged from the 
furnace at about 800 deg. F. 

With the development in recent 
years of the Gas Fired Radiant 
Tube, it became possible to apply 
gas heat to the malleable annealing 
furnace and take advantage of all 
the features developed in the electric 
furnace, and at a material saving in 
fuel costs. 

During the latter part of March 
we put into production at the Mc- 
Cormick Malleable Foundry in Chi- 
cago a Gas Fired Radiant Tube 
Short Cycle Malleable Annealing 
Furnace. This furnace is approxi- 


Cy cle. 
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mately 60 feet long overall and 10 
feet wide and anneals an average 
of 20 net tons of malleable castings 
per day of 24 hours. The total an- 
nealing cycle is fourteen hours and 
is the same as previously developed 
in the electric furnace described 
above. The castings after annealing 
have an ultimate tensile strength of 
58,000 pounds and an elongation of 
15% with 38,000 pounds elastic lim- 
it. The castings are fully annealed 
and are free from any scale as they 
come from the furnace. 

The annealing chamber of the fur- 
nace is 53 feet long and has three 
rows of trays. The trays are 20 
inches long and 24 inches wide and 
have sides 8 inches high. The trays, 
or baskets as they are generally 
called, weigh about 130 pounds and 
they hold an average of 260 pounds 
of castings. The weight of castings 
per basket varies with the design 
and cross section of the castings. We 
have loaded as much as 350 pounds 
of castings in each tray and conse- 
quently the total tonnage annealed 
per day has varied from 22 net tons 
to 18 net tons without changing the 
cvcle or the physical properties of 
the annealed castings. 

The furnace is heated with 
Radiant Tubes as manufactured by 
the Lee Wilson Engineering Co. 
The tubes themselves are fabricated 
from sheet alloy and extend hori- 
zontally across the furnace both be- 
low and above the work. They are 
fired with high pressure injector 
burners using Chicago Mixed Gas of 
800 B.t.u. The heating portion of 
the furnace is divided into two zones. 
The first zone has 10 five inch tubes 
below and 8 five inch tubes above 
the work. These tubes are controlled 
from one automatic temperature con- 
troller recorder. The second zone 
has 8 three inch tubes below the 
work and 2 three inch tubes above 
the work and are controlled from 
another recorder controller. The 
third zone which is the fast cooling 
zone, has 4 four inch fabricated al 
loy tubes Iccated below the work and 
4 four inch tubes above the work 
Cold air is forced through these 
tubes by a fan and the amount of 
cold air circulated is automatically 
controlled by a motor operated 
damper actuated from an automatic 
recorder controller. The fourth and 
fifth zones of the furnace are 
equipped with 12 three inch radiant 
tubes located below the work and 
heated with injector burners. Each 
zone is automatically controlled in 
the same manner as the first and 
second heating zones. Thus all por- 
tions of the furnace are heated or 
cooled entirely by radiation and no 


Gas 


products of combustion are admitted 
to the furnace chamber itself. 

The castings are prevented from 
scaling by flowing into the furnace 
chamber a_ specially prepared gas 
from a Holcroft Gas Generator. The 
generator itself consists essentialiy 
of a gas tight combustion chamber, 
a water condenser, a gas booster and 
provisions for controlling the mix- 
ture of gas and air fed to the burn- 
er. City gas is burned in_ the 
generator combustion chamber with 
as rich a mixture of gas and air as 
can be conveniently burned. The 
products of combustion are then 
passed through the water condenser 
to remove the excess water vapor. 
In order that the atmosphere inside 
the furnace remains constant, the 
furnace is equipped with vestibules 
at the charging and discharging 
ends. 

The cycle of operation is as fol- 
lows: Three baskets loaded with 
castings are charged in the vestibule 
at the charging end of the furnace 
and the vestibule door is closed. 
When the automatic time clock on 
the furnace makes contact, the main 
door into the furnace raises. When 
this door reaches its top position it 
a limit switch which 


engages 


Starts 


A.G.A. Testing Laboratories 
Employ Home Economist 


Gertrude J. Stanyon, the recently ap- 


ted Home Economist for the Amer- 
‘an Gas Association Testing Laborator- 
es, assumed her new duties in Cleve- 
i Jun 7t 
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the pushers going, which in turn 
move forward the rows of baskets 
previously charged. When the push- 
er returns to its starting position it 
engages a limit switch which lowers 
the main furnace door. In the mean- 
time three baskets are pushed out 
into the discharge vestibule and 
when the main door at the discharge 
end of the furnace is closed, the 
vestibule door is raised and the three 
baskets with the annealed castings 
are removed and dumped into con- 
tainers and removed from the an- 
nealing room. The empty baskets 
are then returned to the charging 
end of the furnace by means of a 
gravity roll conveyor where they are 
again loaded and go through the 
same cycle. 

Since the annealing furnace has 
been put into operation, a daily rec- 
ord has been kept of the amount of 
castings annealed and the amount 
of gas consumed. Based on the av- 
erage production of 20 net tons of 
castings annealed per day, using the 
14 hour cycle, the gas consumption 
has been about one and three-quar- 
ters cubic feet of 800 B.t.u. gas per 
pound of casting annealed, including 
the gas used for the atmosphere gen- 
erator. 


branches of the industry. During recent 
there have been increasing de- 
mands from university, college and high 
Home Departments, 
for information concerning the Labora- 
tories’ f household 


vears 


school Economics 
activities, for use in 
equipment and consumer research classes. 
This, coupled with the necessity for sup- 
plying news releases concerning the in- 
dustry’s testing and approval program to 
newspapers, magazines, and the Associa- 
tion’s national advertising agency, indi- 
desirability of giving even 

attention to the consumers’ and 
ne economists’ points of view 


cates the 


greater 


Mrs. Stanyon’s experience in the fields 
7 manufacturing, 


advertising 


appliance nsumer 
education and particularly, 
well qualify her for a position of tls 
kind. She received her Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in H. E. from The Stout In- 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, and has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Minnesota and at Columbia Hospital in 


stitute 


wauKkee 


vegan her Home Economics activi- 


She 
ties in Wisconsin schools, where she su- 
school and adult homemak- 
n years. Later she joined the 
Home Service Staff of the Malleable 
Iron Range Co., Beaver Dam, W 
For several years she was Home Service 
r the old Fuller-Warren Com- 
pany in Milwaukee. During the past two 
vears, Mrs work with the 
Hutchinson Advertising Co., Minneapolis, 
her in constant touch with the 


omnes “ae 
pervised lay 
Ing for seve 
isconsin 
Direct ee 


Stanyon’s 


has kept I 
Home Economics Departments of colleges 
1 magazines, 


and universities, women’s 
ility companies and manufacturers 
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INSTALLED _ 

BottleSlight 
REGARDLESS OF 
WEATHER CONDITIONS 





A sudden heavy rain. . trench full of water 

.. but the crew goes right on installing bottle- 
tight joints with McWane 2” cast iron pipe. Cast iron 
asks no odds of climate, clock or calendar . requires 
no coating or coddling . . . no maintenance . . . no re- 
placements A few 
pennies more per foot 






nsures these advan- 
tages, all of them! 


The 
BOTTLE-TIGHT 
JOINT 


I 





CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA SIZES 14° THROUGH 12” 


Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, New York, Portland, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles 





SERVICE! 





* 
SERVICE in fact as well as in 
name. Hundreds of thousands 
of these Reynolds Service Regu- 
lators illustrated at the right are 
giving satisfactory service. You 
can be sure that they will give 
reliable performance over a pe- 


riod of many years. 


REYNOLDS Regulators give more 
years of operating performance 
and get on the maintenance cost 
sheet less than any other units 
on the market. Reynolds policy 
of manufacture—the thousands 
of Regulators giving satisfactory 
performance after years of serv- 
ice is substantiating proof of the 


ability of these Regulators. 


REYNOLDS is glad to co-operate 
in working out and solving your 


gas control problems. Write. 


* 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
421 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


2nd Unit Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 
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* MODEL 10 


All parts accessible and 
interchangeable while in 
pipe line. In spring or dead 


weight types. 











* MODEL 20 


Working parts so accu- 
rate as to permit complete 
interchangeability in shop. 
In spring or dead weight 


types. 















* MODEL 30 


Is manufactured in either 
spring or dead weight ad- 
justment for horizontal or 
vertical connections. All! 


parts accessible while in 


pipe line. 


* 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Industrial 


‘Window Displays 


for Publicity 


HE industrial gas field offers op- 
portunities for window displays 
which are seldom encountered 
elsewhere. The industrial uses of 
gas are multifarious and this mod- 
ern fuel finds its way into the making 
of nearly everything you or I use. 
The metal for the safety razor you 
use first thing in the morning was 
melted with gas and plated in gas- 
heated plating tanks ; the razor blades 
themselves were hardened and tem- 
pered in gas furnaces. Your morn- 
ing coffee was roasted with gas and 
the bread for your toast baked in 
gas-fired ovens. The plates from 
which your morning newspaper was 
printed were cast from a gas-heated 





Fig. 1—Spring displays feature pastel col- 
ors in the background and seasonal prod- 
ucts in the foreground. Photographs of 
manufacturing operations add interest to 
the window. 


stereotype pot. And the automobile 
in which you drive to work depends 
for its manufacture largely upon the 
use of gas heat; in fact, its engine 
very likely used city gas for break- 
ing in long before gasoline was 
placed in the fuel tank of your car. 

Almost everything you touch, see 


by 
C. Foster Clark 


or eat during the day had gas heat 
used somewhat in its process of 
manufacture. It is readily seen, then, 
that the field for displays of indus- 
trial uses of gas is almost limitless. 
It is so large, in fact, that we find it 
necessary to limit ourselves as to 
the type of material that we use for 
display purposes. 

In planning a program of window 
displays featuring the industrial uses 
of gas, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the three-fold purpose of such 
displays. They are not only for the 
purpose of educating the public to 
the many uses of gas in modern in- 
dustry, but should also infer from 
this the usefulness and modernity of 
gas in the home; in addition, they 
should improve the contacts of the 
gas company with its industrial con- 
sumers. The success of a display 
program depends to a considerable 
extent on the skill with which these 
three aims are combined in the win- 
dow. 

Suppose we consider a few con- 
crete examples of the 
statement. 


foregoing 
The display of Fig. 1, 
for instance, was arranged with a lo- 
cal manufacturer of a_ well-known 
gas water heater. This display at- 
tracted attention by the mounted 
photographs showing various opera- 
tions in which gas was used in the 
manufacture of these heaters and by 
the actual parts themselves as they 
looked after each operation. Appro- 
priate window cards told why gas 
fuel was chosen for these purposes. 
The display of two colorful heaters 
themselves, with the attractive pastel 
background used, acted as a power- 
ful stimulus to the sale of all gas- 
fired water heaters. And, finally, the 
showing of this display led to even 
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Fig. 2—A new product of striking beauty and exceptional use- 
fulness in every home is made more attractive by a background 
that simulates a modern kitchen wall. A photograph and 
descriptive cards tell the gas story. 


more cordial relations between the 
gas company and the manufacturer, 
since the latter obtained the use of a 
valuable downtown show window at 
the best season of the year without 
a bit of expense to himself. 

Another example that might be 
cited is the display shown in Fig. 2. 
In this case, the industrial gas story 
was brought out by a greatly en- 
larged photograph showing the actual 
loading of a conveyor rack full of 
modern steel kitchen sinks into a gas- 
fired enameling furnace; this was 
balanced by a large window card on 
the opposite side of the display, 
which told how gas enabled the man- 
ufacturer to produce a first class 
product at a reasonable cost. To 
further emphasize the importance of 
gas in making this product, a sample 
piece of steel was placed in the cen- 
ter foreground of the window show- 
ing the original steel as stamped in- 
to shape, and then the various enamel 
coats applied to this same steel, each 
coat baked with gas. 

The appeal to the public for the 
wider use of gas in the home was 
indirect, as it usually must be in dis- 
plays of this kind, but was none the 
less present. The view of a beautiful 
kitchen interior, displaying this mod- 
ern and colorful steel sink and cab- 
inet, naturally would tend to create 
interest in a modern gas range and 
refrigerator to fill in the picture. 

To the manufacturer this display 
was of especial value, as it was 
shown in the spring season, when re- 
modeling of homes is at its height, 
and happened to coincide with the 
opening of this new plant. That this 
value was appreciated is shown by 
the fact that the whole display was 
borrowed from the gas company for 
several months to be used as a floor 
display at the show room of the 
state distributor of these products. 

Of course the great majority of 
displays do not permit such evident 
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Fig. 3—Propellers from the record breaking “Miss America’ — 
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Fig. 4—Appealing to the mechanically-minded citizens of the 


“Motor City,” this display shows how gas heat can figuratively 


the world’s fastest boat—were used for their publicity effect 


in this industrial display. 


attainment of the three purposes for 
which they exist, yet it is possible 
in nearly every case to obtain these 
effects, even though it be in a rather 
subtle and indirect manner. In a 
display such as the one of Fig. 3, 
the general story of widespread in 
dustrial gas usage was pictured, with 
no apparent attempt to link it with 
domestic uses. Yet the generalizing 
story that gas has many more uses 
than would be imagined by the man 
in the street of necessity registers 
the fact in his mind that gas is mod- 
ern and progressive and by that 
much wealens his sales resistance to 
the use of gas for all heating needs 
in his own home. In the same way, 
the company whose products were 
displayed felt that the indirect bene- 
fit of keeping its name before the 
public, even though its products are 
not of general retail distribution, was 
of definite value and well worth the 
time and effort involved in setting up 
this display. 

It is, of course, true that in order 
to tell your story of the advantages 
of gas it is first necessary to obtain 
the attention of those who pass the 
window. This is sometimes difficult 
to do in a purely industrial window, 
but there is usually some way to 
accomplish it. For example, in the 
window of Fig 3, just described, the 
attention medium consisted of the 
prominent display, in a glass case at 
the front of the window, of the 
bronze propellors used by Gar Wood 
in breaking the world’s speed record 
on the water. This not only made 
use of the name of a local citizen 
of world-wide fame, but also ap- 
pealed to the feeling of interest we 
Americans all have in anything that 
excels the other fellow—something 
that breaks the record, for size, 
speed, numbers, or whatever it may 
be. The fact that these propellors 
were made by the manufacturer in 
question of course tied the attention 


feature right in with the rest of 
the display. 

In Fig. 4 we have attractive panels 
containing various precision tools 
and aircraft engine parts, appealing 
mainly to people with mechanical 
But the story secures atten- 
tion by stating graphically that an 
ordinary hair must be split thirteen 
times to obtain the variation allowed 
in making these precision parts. 

Sometimes we must depend upon 
seasonability for our appeal to atten- 
tion, such as a display of holiday 
fruit cakes just before Christmas 


tastes. 


split hairs when it comes to a question of accuracy. 


time, when one naturally thinks of 
fruit cakes and plum puddings along 
with the other trimmings for the 
Christmas turkey. Displays of this 
nature as a rule require a more 
judicious use of color than displays 
of the type exemplified by Fig. 4 
and often offer the opportunity for 
use of colored lighting effects to at- 
tract attention. 

lf the word “Gas” is kept in front 
of the potential users in these varied 
ways, the picture is complete and 
our displays have served their pur- 
pose. 





Sell Martin 
VARIETY OVENS 
fora 
PROFITABLE 
COMMERCIAL 
LOAD 


They bake a VARIETY 
of goods at the same 
time having separate 
thermostatic control for 
each baking chamber 
unit. New units may be 
added at any time. 

By the use of a circulat- 
ing heat system, heat is 
evenly distributed and 
they are more economic 
in gas consumption than 
most direct heat ovens. 
Cake, bread and pastry 
can be baked at the 
same time. Their de- 
sign and finish dress up 
any bakery, restaurant 
or kitchen. 

They replace other fuels 
and obsolete gas equip- 
ment. 

The 2 Section 4 Chamber 
oven shown is 6-6” high 
by 6 deep by 7-6” 
wide. 

Ask for descriptive data 
and selling aids for 
salesmen. 


Martin Oven Co. 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 





Variety Ovens meet with ready acceptance 
among the following:— 


Bakeries 
Hotels 
Schools 





Restaurants 
Hospitals 
Churches 
Chain Stores 
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rends in Sales Training Programs 


RE your salesmen using mod 
ern stream lined methods of 
selling, or are they still chug- 
ging along trying to make the grade 
with old fashioned model-T methods ? 

Like everything else in business, 
selling methods have changed com- 
pletely during the last two decades. 
As a result of scientific studies and 
experimental work, a complete re- 
versal has been brought about in these 
methods. I use the words “stream 
lined” in describing modern sales- 
manship purposely, to bring to your 
mind the fact that recent studies of 
stream lining have proved conclusive- 
ly that the old-fashioned concepts 
were incorrect. 

Formerly, popular opinion looked 
upon the arrow as a model and ex- 
ample of ideal stream lining. Today, 
however, stream lined objects take 
the form of an egg or an elongated 
cigar with the blunt end first and the 
point at the rear. And so in selling, 
we have completely reversed our 
methods in many respects. For ex- 
ample, we no longer argue with a 
prospect. 


Modern Sales Methods 

Exhaustive studies by such men 
as Borden and Busse have proved 
conclusively that selling is not a de- 
bating contest, nor the presentation 
of an argumentative harangue in 
which the salesman tries to beat 
down the prospect’s defense argu- 
ments one by one. That type of 
selling belongs to the ‘Gay 90's,’ or 
perhaps the pre-war period of the 
1900’s. Neither is selling a vaude- 
ville stunt, whereby various tricks 
and devices are used to cajole or 
hypnotize the customer into buying. 

Today, the competent salesman 
finds thorough, advance preparation 
far superior to the old-fashioned in- 
spirational, intuitive process of play- 
ing a hunch when trying to sell a 
customer. Selling has become more 
of a research and engineering process 
in which methods of approach and 
presentation are carefully planned 
and developed in advance upon the 


From a paper presented at Summer Sales Con- 
Vee & 


ference . E. Gas Assn., Swampscott, M 
June 10-11, 1937. 


ass., 


By 
Ralph G. Wells 


Director Boston University Bureau 
of Business Research 


basis of thorough study and analy- 
sis of the consumer requirements. 

Perhaps the most __ significant 
change in modern sales practice is a 
discovery of the fact that the best 
selling methods conflict with many 
of the salesmen’s natural instincts 
and emotions. The really successful 
salesman must learn to subordinate 
and submerge completely his own 
natural instincts, in order to draw 
out the customer and to carry for- 
ward effectively the expected sales 
strategy. 

We have frequently been told that 
a man, to make a good salesman, 
should be an aggressive extrovert, an 
enthusiast who enjoys talking about 
his merchandise and the superiority 
of his company. Yet, exhaustive 
studies have proved conclusively 
that if such a salesman gives free 
rein to his natural instincts and talks 
incessantly, he will kill off more 
sales than he will win by this pro- 
cedure. 

It is only through careful study 
and practice in the art of self-con- 
trol that this type of man can learn 
to achieve that perfect sales strategy 
in which the customer does most of 
the talking and apparently “sells” 
himself Modern selling is an art 
with fine points of technique and 
strategy that can be acquired only 
through constant study and practice. 

lf a salesman is to be lifted out 
of mediocrity, he must school him- 
self in these fine points and learn 
to submerge himself and his natural 
instincts completely. There may be 
such a thing as a natural-born sales- 
man who possesses many native gifts 
that help him in his work, but these 
native gifts must be schooled and 
trained in the right direction to be 
really effective. Have you ever 
known any really great musician or 
artist who has achieved real leader- 
ship in his profession without many 
years of study and practice? 


Training Salesmen 


Still another point to consider in 
discussing this question as _ to 
whether or not salesmen are worth 
training is the fact that much of the 


high turnover among salesmen is due 


to inadequate preparation on their 
part and an unwillingness to get 
down and dig in order to acquire 
the fine points that really bring suc- 
cess. To me it seems that the real 
question is whether or not any com- 
pany can afford not to train its sales- 
men, 

In the gas industry there is a defi- 
nite limit to the number of pros- 
pects located within each company’s 
territory. Each of these prospects 
is so valuable as a potential source 
of future revenue that no company 
can afford to run the risk of allow- 
ing an untrained or incompetent 
salesman to jeopardize future sales 
by calling on these prospects. 


Meeting Competition 


Each company must look upon the 
prospects in its territory as a valu- 
able natural reserve, to be conserved 
and developed with the greatest care, 
in order to produce the fullest return 
over a long period of years. If, 
through the use of inexpert sales- 
men, the sale to an interested pros- 
pect is lost to a competitor, it means 
much more than the loss of the sin- 
gle sale, for the competitor—by his 
superior selling methods—has §se- 
cured an inside track with the pros- 
pect as far as future sales of addi- 
tional appliances and the consump- 
tion of additional fuel are concerned. 
There is a further danger that when 
a competitor sells an appliance to one 
of your prospects it may mean that 
the purchaser will later remove some 
of your appliances, and thus reduce 
his consumption of your product. 

After all, salesmen are the medium 
through which appliances are sold 
and gas consumption increased. Upon 
the effectiveness and efficiency of 
your present sales force depend your 
company’s future sales and earn- 
ings. 

Regardless of rate reduction, im- 
proved appliances, better service, lib- 
eral terms, increased advertising, and 
all the other merchandising factors 
brought into play by a company, the 
full benefit of these can be secured 
only if the company develops a sales 
force capable of merchandising these 
advantages and these inducements 


skillfully. 
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Because of the vital importance 
of sales training to every gas com- 
pany, your Manufacturers Division 
has developed a comprehensive sales 
training program designed to help 
member companies increase their ap- 
pliance sales. This program, in the 
process of development for over a 
year, has been arranged to cover sys- 
tematically each step in the selling 
process and to instruct salesmen in 
the newer trends and advanced 
phases of selling. 


Sales Course in Preparation 


There is now in _ process of 
preparation a comprehensive train- 
ing course for gas company sales- 
men, dealing with each step in the 
selling process. Two types of text 
material will be provided for use 
in connection with this course: one 
text for salesmen, and the other an 
instructor’s manual and_ teaching 
guide. 

The special text for salesmen— 
written in a concise, stimulating style 
—will contain a resume of modern 


selling practices which have been 
found effective in actual use. This 
text material will be divided into 


convenient chapters and arranged so 
that companies may conduct their 
own course of any desired length or 
frequency. 

Any type of training, to be ef- 
fective, must be frequent and more 
or less continuous over a_long- 
enough period to really drive home 
the fundamentals and essential fea- 
tures, so that they become so thor- 
oughly a part of the salesmen’s 
makeup and thinking that he uses the 
right methods habitually and auto- 
matically, without apparent effort. 

Nearly all companies have found 
that an occasional training course 
once in five or ten years is not suf- 
ficient. Practically all of the large 
companies, including many of your 
strongest competitors, carry on their 
sales training work continuously. 

At least once a year all the sales- 
men should be required to partici- 
pate in some form of sales traimug 
development and activity. No sales- 
man ever reaches the point where he 
can regard himself as a finished 
product or an expert who needs no 
further instruction. 


Leaders are Students 

Study the history of achievement 
in any field of life, and you will 
find that the leaders have been those 
who have sought constantly to im- 
prove themselves through continuous 
practice and study. It has often 
been said that, when once a man 
stops endeavoring to improve his 
technique, he has stopped growing 


and is laying the foundation for early 
decline. In no field of endeavor is 
this more true than selling. 
Merchandising under modern com- 
petitive conditions is like a_ big 
parade. Through the use of new 
ideas, new methods, the drive and 
struggle to secure further sales is 
ever marching on. To stand still for 
a minute is to fall behind. There 
many younger contestants 
eager to win their laurels that they 
soon overtake and crowd out the lag- 
gards and leave them far behind. 
Your competitors are straining 
every nerve to lift the efficiency of 
their sales force to the highest pos- 
sible level, and when I use the word 
“competitors” here [ mean more 
than those who are competing with 
you in the sale of similar products. 


Viewing the Market 


are so 


In planning our merchandise cam- 
paigns and selling methods it is es- 
sential for us to realize that the vast 
majority of consumers live on a lim- 


ited budget. They have only so 
many dollars to spend. 
When one of your salesmen is 


endeavoring to sell a product, it is 
not merely a question as to whether 
the prospect will purchase your 
product or the product of your com- 
petitor. Oftentimes the paramount 
issue in the customer’s mind is 
whether or not he will take the money 
needed for a new car, a new radio, 
or perhaps sacrifice a much-wanted 
vacation or trip. Often it goes far 
deeper than this. 

The purchase of your product and 
the requirement of installment pay- 
may necessitate a reduction 
in the family’s expenditures for food, 
for clothing, for recreation, and 
even for medical and health service. 
Consequently, every firm in_ this 


ments 
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country which is seeking by its mer- 
chandising methods to sell anything 
to your prospect’s family is in many 
ways an active competitor, whether 
it be a manufacturer of oil burners, 
of automobiles, or any other house- 
hold product. 

An analysis of the sales efforts 
and programs of all of the leading 
companies selling direct to consumer 
shows that every one of these lead- 
€rs is giving more and more thought 
and attention to this subject of 
training and developing salesmen. 


Training Course a Necessity 


From the weight of evidence so 
far presented, it must be obvious 
that no company—no matter how 
well entrenched—can afford not to 
carry on each year some definite 
program for improving the efficiency 
of its sales force. . 

in this connection, | am reminded 
of an incident that occurred during 
the deliberations of the Executive 
Committee of one of the country’s 
largest department stores, when they 
were considering the problem of put- 
ting in air-cooling and air-condition- 
ing equipment. After some discus- 
sion on the merits of the new move, 
the chairman interrupted the discus- 
sion with this statement: “Gentie- 
men, it is not a question of whether 
we shall put in _ air-conditioning 
equipment. The real question is 
what are we going to do if we do 
not install air-cooling equipment ?” 

Perhaps that is the answer to any 
doubts that you may have in mind 
regarding the advisability of further 
training for your salesmen. It is 
not a question of whether such 
training courses are worth while, but 
rather as to what will happen to your 
sales income and earnings if you 
don’t. 


He 


Natural Gas Course in Dallas 
Ninety-three 
Lone Star Gas ho completed 
the 100-hour study course 
conducted under the direction of the Tex- 
as Department of Vocational Education, 
received certificates for their work at a 
banquet in the Dallas Gas Company audi- 
torium May 24 
L. B. Denning, president of the Com- 
any, principal speaker at the banquet, 


t 
t m 
’ 
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Dallas employes of the 
System w 
natural 


gas 


irged the students to continue to acquire 
knowledge in order to be ready for the 
opportunities ahead 

Using incidents in his own career as an 
example of the need for constant prepara- 
tion for the job ahead, Mr. Denning told 
how he began the study of law at the sug- 
gestion of a fellow worker in a railroad 


car shop. 


“It took me eight years to get what I 
wanted but when the big opportunity came 
along I was ready for it. I had my sights 
set on one goal and sacrificed everything 
else toward that end.” 


urged the students, in- 
structors, and others to “keep on learning 
in order to prepare yourselves for a new 
era into which the world is entering. The 
getting of a diploma is simply opening a 
gate to the future, and training only im- 
plies that a man should be able to use the 
tools of knowledge better than the man 
who has not acquired them.” He defined 
education as the ability to put acquired 
knowledge to practical use. 


Mr. Denning 


Ten women employes of the company 
among completed the 
course. 


were those who 














How Electric Welding Cuts 


Maintenance Costs in Gas Plants 


This article will one to ] 
which, when added to the mainte 
Nance department of a gas plant, al- 
most invariably becomes the instru 
ment of large savings in both dollars 
and time. 

The extent to which electric weld- 
ing is used by gas companies in regu- 
far maintenance work is indicated by 
a list of jobs done in a six months’ 
period by a mid-western gas com- 
pany. In maintenance of coke ovens, 


cover 


By 
A. F. Davis, 


Vice President 
The Lincoln Electric Company 


tric arc welded manhole plates in 
water jackets. In repairing coal un- 
loading hoppers, the electric arc 
welded loosened seams and put in 
patches. In coal and coke bin 
maintenance, patches and partitions 





the electric arc was applied to stand 
pipes, suction mains, fuel mains, 
take-off tees, ells, valve bodies and 
collecting mains. Maintenance work 
with electric welding around the 
oven waste gas stacks included fabri- 
cating a ladder to the top of a 200- 
foot stack, welding the hood inside 
and out at the top of the stack, 
applying new rings over old ones ai 
the top of the stack. Maintenance 
of the company’s thionizer included 
welding patches on one side, weld- 
ing the band around the top to keep 
water from running down the side, 
and fabricating stone pans. In the 
company’s producing plant, the elec- 


bins were 
and conveyor 
fabricated complete 
Coke conveyor troughs were patched. 
A locomotive crane frame boom was 
repaired in four hours at an esti- 
mated savings of $150.00 without 
dismantling. New side sheets were 
installed on clam shell buckets and 
the lips of the bucket were restored 
to their original size. Such miscel- 
laneous equipment was fabricated 
using scrap steel in many instances. 
This work included stairways, lad- 
ders, gear guards and other items. 

The preceding list of jobs done by 
electric welding by no means ex- 


ere involved and 
built. Coal 


} = | re 
Duckets were 


new 
coke 
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hausts the possibilities for economi- 
cal use of the process. Maintenance 


men, who remember that electric 
welding can be used on practically 
any metal, find new uses for the 


process practically every day. 

Accompanying illustrations show 
maintenance jobs done in gas plants 
at large savings. Figure 1 shows a 
irack frog fabricated by electric 
weiding, This process enables a sav- 
ing of over 50% compared with the 
purchase of a similar unit. As shown 
in the photo, the frog is electrically 
welded to a steel plate and the tip 
of the rail at the wearing point is 
surfaced with an electrode of man- 
ganese steel. 

Figure 2 shows the gear case of a 
small locomotive. The bearings and 
end bell were built up and faced 
with weld metal. The total cost of 
this work is approximately $15.00. 
To buy the parts new would cost 
much more. 

Figure 3 illustrates the reclama- 
tion of car wheels by electric weld- 
ing. The wheel on the right has been 
built up by depositing metal with the 
electric arc and the left hard wheel 
has been ground to working shape 
following application of weld metal. 

Figure 4 shows an interesting ap- 
plication of electric welding.. The 
casting illustrated formerly had a 
bushing made of solid stainless steel. 
This bushing, formerly very expen- 
sive, is now made by applying a lay- 
er of stainless steel with electric 
welding to ordinary steel which is 
used in the balance of the casting. 


——_+f—_ 


Health Protection of Welders 


A rather complete compilation of pres- 
ent-day information on health hazards 
connected with welding operations has 
been made by the Industrial Health Sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in the form of a report entitled 
“Health Protection of Welders.” It dis- 
cusses the types of welding and lists four 
principal hazards that are encountered: 
(1) Electric Shock and Burns, (2) 
Radiant Energy (roughly classified as 
ultra-violet rays, infra-red rays and vis- 
ible light rays of excessive intensity), (3) 
Gases, Fumes and Dust, (4) Miscellane- 
ous, which includes such hazards as the 
possible exhaustion of oxygen in the air 
breathed due to pollution by products of 
combustion in confined,  unventilated 
various hazards are dis- 
cussed in some detail in the booklet and 
protective measures are outlined. -Meth- 
ods of treatment are also considered. 

Copies of “Health Protection of Weld- 
ers” are available from the Policyholders 


spaces. These 


Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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MAAIMUM USABILITY .... 


NOW Demanded as the Prime 
TRENCHER Requirement— 
found always in the 


CLEVELAND BABY DIGCGER— 
MODEL 95 
The “COMPLETE TRENCHER” 


Today's Cleveland “Baby Digger’’ Model 95 is the complete answer to 
gas line requirements. So compact and easy to handle that it affords maxi- 
mum machine-usage in the crowded conditions of cities and towns and yet 
so rugged and powerful that it handles the most difficult digging with minimum 

service interruptions. 

Quickly and economically transported 
from job to job on its special trailer. 
Let us tell you of the many im- 
provements built into this Model 95 
Baby Digger which make it the 
“Complete” machine for your work. Assures most trench in most places at least 
cost, Don't delay. Write for details today. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 
“Pioneer of the Small Trencher” 


20109 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


e CLEVELAND =& 
BABY DIGGER Model 95” 








THE GOODMAN STOPPER SPRAGUE 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 


Street Mains 


Equipped with Impreved 
l’atented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can 
not slip. Gas cannot pass 


LOCKING SLEEVE 2 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 








CAST IRON GAS METERS 


and 
REGULATORS 


are standard equipment 
the World over 
Write for catalogs 
THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











Engineers and 
Contractors for 


Complete 
Gas Works 








NEWARK. 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds 


of Gas 
Apparatus 


NEW JERSEY 
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Book Reviews 











“Air Conditioning in the Home,” 
by Elmer Torok. Published by The 
Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., 
New York. Fabricoid binding; 296 
pages; 6 x 9 in.; 50 illustrations ; 45 
tables; price, $3. 


This book is intended not only as 
a work of reference for engineers 
and architects responsible for air 
conditioning installations, but it is 
also for all homeowners contemplat- 
ing the installation of air condition- 
ing systems. It explains the impor- 
tant advantages of air conditioning, 
the fundamental principles involved, 
the air conditioning equipment and 
systems in use, and includes an un- 
usual amount of definite data for 
everyone interested either in partial 
or complete air conditioning. 


The procedure in designing typical 
installations is shown by specific ex- 
amples, and there is a large amount 
of practical designing data and gen- 
eral information of an original char- 
acter. Simple drawings or diagrams 
show the arrangement of different 
systems and illustrate just how dif- 
ferent classes of air conditioning ap- 
paratus may be combined with exist- 
ing heating systems. The advantages 
and disadvantages of different sys- 
tems are pointed out. 


The question of cost is carefully 
considered. Typical cost figures 
for various types of air condi- 
tioning equipment are given in a 
series of tables which include impor- 
tant units, such as steam and hot 


water boilers, gravity and forced 
warm air furnaces, conversion 
burners, humidifiers, unit room 
coolers, fan-filter and fan-washer 


units, refrigeration units, attic and 
kitchen fans and automatic controls. 


The first two chapters deal with 
the benefits, effects, and functions of 
air conditioning ; chapters III and IV 
describe in detail various types of air 
conditioning equipment and systems ; 
installation and operating costs are 
found in chapter V; chapter VI con- 
tains a series of 90 questions and an- 
swers relating to the principles of 
air conditioning. Psychrometric ta- 
bles appear in chapter VII. 


Then follow chapters on heating 
calculations, cooling calculations, the 
de\ign of the air distribution system, 
and notes on equipment selection. 
The Standard Code for the design of 
mechanical warm-air systems is in- 
cluded, and also a useful table of 
conversion factors. 


Most of the book is written in non- 
technical language so that anyone not 
engaged in actual designing or in- 
stallation problems may, neverthe- 
less, acquire a large amount of use- 
ful timely information. 


“Collective Bargaining” by R. D. 
Bundy, Industrial Coordinator, 
Board of Education, City of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. National Foreman’s 
Institute, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New 
York. 1937. 43 pages, cloth bound. 
Price $1.00. 


The author approaches his subject 
in an impartial and objective man- 
ner. He looks on it as a problem 
facing both labor and management— 
one that has been brought about by 
our changing industrial conditions. 
Finally he makes certain suggestions 
as to how many of the causes of mis- 
understanding between employers 
and management may be eliminated. 

Almost necessarily the author pre- 
supposes responsible labor leaders 
and labor unions which may be trust- 
ed to live up to their bargains. He 
regards the present situation as an 
“emotional release” which he hopes 
will pass without permanent harm. 
(We sincerely trust that his hopes 
are well founded, that law and order 
may promptly be restored and en- 
forced, and that the many responsi- 
ble labor organizations, quietly in 
existence today may gain in strength 
and influence, and put an end once 
and for all to the labor racketeer. 
Ed.) 

A number of specific instances are 
given illustrating the misunderstand- 


y 
ed 


AGA Annual Awards 
The Charles A. Monroe 


is made annually by the 


Award, which 
American Gas 
Association, announces that applications 
for consideration for the 1937 award must 
be received at headuqar- 
ters by August 1, 1937. Award will be 
presented at the A.G.A. convention in 
Cleveland during week of Sept. 27th 
The Walter R. Addicks Award for the 
most meritorious deed during the year 
will also be awarded at the A.G.A. con- 
vention and applications must be filed at 
Association headquarters by August Ist. 


\ssociation 
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Reverse Flow Process for Salem, Mass. 


The Salem Gas Light Company has 
awarded a contract to the Semet-Solvay 
Engineering Corporation, of New York, 
for the conversion of a standard 8-foot 
water gas machine to use the Semet-Sol- 
vay reverse flow process. 

The machine will be equipped with 
backrun and will be enabled to use either 
gas oil or heavy oil for enrichment. The 
work will be completed this summer. 
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ings which may arise between man- 
agement and employees. Finally, 
the importance of the foreman, par- 
ticularly in maintaining harmonious 
employee relations, is brought out 
very forcefully. 


“Man in a Chemical World” by A. 
Cressy Morrison. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, 1937. 292 
pages. Price $3.00. 


In 1935 the American Chemical 
Society celebrated the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding 
of chemical industries in America 
with the largest chemical meeting 
ever held. The New York section 
of this great society, through its Ter- 
centenary Committee, which planned 
and carried out the great anniversary 
celebration, included in its con- 
tinuing program the publication of a 
book, to be written in language that 
any intelligent person could under- 
stand, that would interpret the vital 
service of the chemical industries in 
everyday life in terms of human ex- 
perience. 

This is the book. It presents the 
story of achievement of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Industry in a simple 
interesting way, just as was intend- 
ed. “Keeping Well,” “Feeding Mil- 
lions,” “Wheels and Wings” and 
“All the Comforts of Home” are a 
few of the subjects covered. 


-—+ 


Gas Specified for Two World's 
Fair Buildings 


Gas won another victory over com- 
petitive fuels this week when the New 
York World’s Fair 1939, Inc., completed 
specifications for two large buildings to 
be erected on the fair site, both of which 
will be permanent structures which will 
be taken over by the Park Department 
after the fair closes. 

The buildings are the Field House and 
the Boat House. Specifications which 
will be issued to bidders provide that both 
be heated by gas and that gas be used to 
supply hot water. The buildings are 
scheduled to be completed about Febru- 
ary 1. 

Announcement also was made this week 
that specifications call for all-gas cooking 
in the Administration Building. This 
building likewise will be heated by gas 
and will use gas for water heating. 


: % 


W. J]. Macintyre Appointed Arkansas 
Louisiana Manager 


W. J. MacIntyre, formerly new-business 
manager for the Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corp., has been appointed manager of 
the Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., in 
Shreveport (La.), Texarkana, North 
He succeeds 


Louisiana and East Texas. 
Paul F. McBride, deceased. 
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For Perfect Control Specify Titan 


Titan Relief Valve 


Prevents excessive pressure and tempera- 
ture. Pressure relief at 150 pounds, 
temperature relief at 200° F. 





Titan Safetystat 


_ Automatically shuts off all aas to the 
burner in the event excessive temperatures 
are developed. 


| Titan Snap Action Thermostat 
1} is an extremely sensitive instrument pro- 
viding perfect contro! of water tempera- 
ture. Equipped with a Temperature 
Selector. 


Titan Nu-Drain 


its compact design provides almost com- 
plete concealment of the body. it im- 
proves the appearance of any heater. 


Titan Safety Pilot Control 


Automatically prevents escape of unburned 
gas from main burner in case the con- 
stant pilot flame should become ex- 
tinguished. 











Titan Controls are built to meet the rigid 
requirements of water heater manufactur- 
ers. Catalog and full details on request. 





The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 
Thermostats—Safety Pilots—Relief Valves—Safetystats 
9913 Elk Avenue N.E. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Continuous 
BENZOL eA BENZOL REFINING PLANT, 
built, is being constructed for 
an American steel company by 
Corporation. The installation will employ the 
Semet-Solvay continuous refining process, per- 
fected over 15 years of operation and improve- 
mentin Semet-Solvay’s own by-product recovery 


which will be the largest ever 
Refining 
the Semet-Solvay Engineering 
plants. 


@ The new unit will deliver benzol, toluol. xylol 
and solvent naphtha, meeting the strict specifica- 
tions required y industries using these products. 


@ From no other source could this customer have 
purchased an equivalent of successful experi- 
ence, or such long familiarity with the equip- 
ment required. Semet-Solvay invites inquiries 
of similar character from plants in need of mod- 
ernization, increased capacity or better yield 
and uniform analysis of the products obtained. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers — Contractors 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























hAc, 
-Lherm mle 
A= BIMETAL 


IN OUR 


WESTINGHOUSE 

Adjusto-o Matic 

ROASTER 
GRILL 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





Chace Thermostatic Bimetal 
is the active element used 
to automatically maintain 
selected heat in this new 
Westinghouse Adjust-O-Matic 
Roaster—150° to 550° heat. 
If your product calls for 
automatic control of tem- 
perature or you desire an 
automatic action at a given 
temperature—investigate 
Chace Thermostatic Bimetal. 
SHEETS — STRIPS — SHAPES 


W.M. CHACE CO. 


1610 Beard Avenue - - - Detroit Mich 








JOHNSON 
No. 101 
BENCH FURNACE 


Here’s a powerful, efficient, 
dependable bench furnace 
that is widely used for build- 
ing maintenance, shop 









and industrial 
work. Design- 
ed for heating, % 
soldering coppers up to 
12 lbs. per pair, heat- 
treating, tempering, annealing or case-hardening 
any carbon steel tools or small metal parts, No 
blowers or forced air blast necessary for quick, in- 
tense heat. Sturdily constructed and includes many 
patented and exclusive Johnson features. Heated 
by two powerful Johnson Direct Jet Burners, each 
with shut-off valve and pilot light. Write for 
free catalog. 






GAS BIFLUNE G. 
E=> © IOWA 
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New Equipment and Appliances 


Mercoid Markets Twin Automatic 
Control 


Streamlining of automatic | 
ing and air conditioning 
been influential in the develop- 
ment of the new Type M-80 com- 
bination fan and temperature lim- This self-adapting pe 
it control for warm air furnaces for gas ranges consists of two self- 








“Romine” Range Connection 





just announced by The Merc : git Sol sealing brass fittings and a Hapa 
Corporation, 4201 Foy ate a fied length (3, 4 or 5 ft.) of special 





: sa n a hot water boiler or pressu! lumin Sh inc 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Seis argo Apel ~_% aluminum alloy pipe of % inch 
4 T 








5 egg es: os rae ae outsi ide diameter. Its use obviates 
CEaey Ci? Cape Cf Ge ms — the older method of handling cut- 
> Pl ose tenga ting and threading of pipe and fi 
ty Gap tings, so that a range may be 
uk ttic heating instal- 














This unit has double adjus 


ments which permit individual 
ict 


setting of both the son 1’ and { rte ome 
“low” operating points. ur e or 
can be adjusted over am w! - e is 





scale and the differential can ‘" > tilted. Inert gases, sealed within 
set for very close operation or can tne Tul uulle the are instantly Sc 
be widened to meet any field re- tnat thers In be ne ee SxX1- 
quirements. A visible dial is cal jation or rrosion. The M-80 Con- 








brated from 50 to 300 degrees and trol Dial automatically regulates hooked up in two or three minutes 
permits ready reading of the set- the tipping tf the mercury at the time of delivery. The semi- 
ting which can be quickly altered switches thus turning on or shut- flexible pipe adapts itself to any 
by removal of the instrument ting olf the ian or Diower at the position of the range and is guar- 
cover. A pointer indicates, on the iesired temperature as indicated anteed not to leak or collapse. 
dial, the temperature in the fur- n the dla Manufactured by The Gray-Wil- 
son Company, 1627 West Fort 
+ street, Detroit, Mich 
Anticipating Device for Pyrometer Controllers 

I E has perfected a 

automatic pyro- 

me ndustrial heatin 

ir able the pyrometer 

and correct the 

prevent the tem- 

peratur alling below the 

The B all of the com- 

y used types Py 1eter contro llers and can be added 

esent installations as well as incorporated in the control 

.ew equipment. Through a switching device it adds 

C S 1cts an emf to the regular thermocouple circuit to 

cau > controller to act in anticipation of a temperature 





he varying emf produced by the B-Linator annexes the an- 
ticipating feature of the control cee, enabling it to main- 
Bristol B-Linator tain a close tem perature in the furna 
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News of the Industry 
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© Chas. f Laidlaz 
of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, August 17, 18 and 19. Delegates from Pacific Coast 
as companies as appliance dealers and gas appliance manufacturers will 
p p & 
€ 


Air view of Seattle, scene of the 44th Annual Convention 


attend the meeting In the distance, the picture shows Mt. Baker and the 
Cascade Mountains, famous for their vacation possibilities. The city lies be- 


tween Puget Sound (foreground) and Lake Washington (upper right) 
The Convention of Pacific Coast alifornia Gas Company, with which the 
Gas Assn. los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
as merged on May 13, has confirmed the 
“Shoulder to Shoulder and All for th appointment of Addison B. Day as Chair 
Gas Industry” will be the theme of the man of the Board and of A. B. Macbeth 
Seattle Convention, August 17th to 19tl as President and General Manager 
Headquarters, Olympic Hotel As a mat Harry L. Masser, former Vice President 
ter of fact, it has been the theme of Ass \ssistant General Manager of the Los 
ciation activities ever since President P: ngeles Gas and Electric Corporation, be- 
lard announced it as his slogan when he omes Executive Vice President and will 
assumed office at San Francisco last Fall have supervision over gas distribution and 
Right now the Association’s officers, di- manufactur, division managers, purchas- 
rec‘ors. section chairmen. committee chair ing, rate and valuation, personnel, and ac- 
men and members are working t on counting denartments 
plete assignments and to develop a cor 





vention program which will re 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


accelerating tempo of the Gas Industry 


ee en Jul 
the end that the program wil ee dra- y 
1 F | 1-3—Michigan Gas Association, 
matically staged, authoritatively phrased ; 
, é , , ‘oes Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
and seasoned with good Tellowsniy 


Island, Mich 


General Chairman of the Conventior A 
Committee will be Thomas E. Roach, Vice ugust 
President and General Manager of the 17-19—Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 


annual convention, 


Seattle, Wash. 
September 


Washington Gas and Electri 
Hostesses will be Mrs. Jam 
and Mrs. Thomas E. Roach 





has retained an able group of 








Week of 27th—American Gas As- 

among whom are the followi sociation, annual convention, 
E. J. Ludeman—Ent nent; J. Wil- Cleveland, O 

son Gaw—Banquet; L. H. Steele—Recep- October 
tion, Attendance and Properties ; Chauncs Midwest Section, National Bottled 
H. Smith—Hotel Accommodations; Hy- Gas Association—Cleveland, 
tum Crofts—Registration; Frank Cadmar Ohio, during week of Sep- 
—Convention Newspaper; Warren | iber 27 
Kraft—Pubiicity; R. W. Coblentz—Gol! Nati ureau of Standards - 


terence on Corrosion 


Tournament; L. S. Davis—Transportation 





and Protection of Pipe 
r 2. - “ > - ‘ 
Personnel Changes In New Southern Lines, National Bureau oi 


E p Standards. Washington, D 
California Gas Company ( In October. Definite 


date to be announced 








The Board of Directors of the Southern 








F. J. Schafer continues as Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Distribution and Manu- 
facture; E. N. Simmons, Auditor for Los 
\ngeles Gas and Electric Corporation, be- 
comes Comptroller of the company, and 
G. A. Detrick, General Auditor for South- 
ern California Gas Company, continues in 
that position 

The treasury department will be unler 
the supervision of W. E. Houghton, Vice 
President. L. D. Romig will continue as 
Treasurer, assisted by H. L. Phelps and 
L. B. Wilson 

LeRoy M. Edwards becomes Vice Presi- 
dent and Special Counsel. T. J. Reynolds, 
as Vice President and General Counsel, 
will continue as General Counsel of the 
company, performing the same duties as 
in the past, supervising general legal work, 
lands and rights of way and tax matters 
Neil G. Locke and L. T. Rice will act as 
assistant counsels. Lands and rights of 
way will be in charge of Allen M. Cleve- 


mn 





1; tax matters will be in charge of 
UL. Fitting 
William Moeller, Jr., Vice President in 
Charge of Natural Gas Production and 
Transmission, will continue his present 
luties, with H. P. George as General Su- 
perintendent of Production and Transmis- 
sion, as his assistant. Mr. Moeller also 
will have general supervision of certain 
engineering departments, stores and trans 
portation. William Maddock will be in 
charge of stores with George Knox and 
Ernest Bullard as assistants. Transporta- 
tion will be under the immediate direc- 
tion of P. A. Patchen. Roy Bauer will 
continue as Gas Supply Supervisor. Ben 
Laulhere will be in charge of miscellane- 
ous engineering for the Production and 
Transmission Department and certain 
other depariments 

F. M. Banks, Vice President in Charge 
of Sales and Advertising, will also have 


the Customers Department. He 


charge of 
will have as his assistants in sales work 
Frank Weiss of the Los Angeles Gas and 


Electric Corporation, W. M. Jacobs, Gen- 


] 


eral Superintendent of Sales, and J. S. 
Spaulding a: Advertising Manager. O. L 
Moore, Manager of the Customers De- 
partment of the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation, continues in this ca- 
pacity with the Southern California Gas 
Company, and F. | Ingram, formerly 
General Superintendent of the Customers 
Department for the Southern California 
Company, becomes his assistant. H. E. 
Davidson will be assistant in the Custo- 
mers Department 

C. L. Whitehill, Secretary, will continue 
in that position, with F. E. Seaver of the 
Los Angeles Company, as Assistant Sec- 
retary 

Rk. R. Blackburn of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Company becomes General Agent 
handling claims, insurance and safety; in 
addition, Mr. Blackburn will have charge 
of certain divisions of personnel work. 
Guy W. Wadsworth; Jr., of the Los An- 
geles Company, continues his position of 
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on 


Personnel Counselor in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Company. Daniel L. Scott will su- 
pervise the publication of company house 
organs and direct various phases of em- 
ployee affairs. 

H. J. Kister will continue as Purchasing 
Agent with G. W. Carbee as Assistant 
Purchasing Agent. E. H. Wetlaufer will 
continue as Rate and Valuation Engineer. 

J. G. Rollow, Chief Engineer for the 
Los Angeles Company, becomes Supervis- 
ing Engineer of the company, having 
charge of gas manufacturing departments 
and holder stations. In addition he will 
supervise the work of the engineering de- 
sign department, civil engineering and gen- 
eral construction, the latter being under 
the immediate direction of W. R. Shettel, 
formerly Construction Engineer for the 
Los Angeles Company, who continues in 
his previous capacity. 

Lee Holtz continues his position as Gen- 
eral Superiatendent of Distribution, hav- 
ing supervision of the activities of this 
department for all divisions. Mr. Holtz 
will have as his principal assistants, as su- 
perintendents, W. M. Henderson and 
Elting Henderson. 

The various Division Managers will 
continue their former positions; H. C. 
McAllister as Manager of the Eastern Di- 
vision; S. C. Singer, Manager of the 
Northern Division; J. F. Murray, Man- 
ager of the Southern Division; George 
Porter, Manager of the San Joaquin Di- 
vision; and A. B. Newby, Manager of the 
Kern Division. District Managers of the 
Los Angeles Company continue their 
posts; Geo. S. Campbell in Pasadena; L. 
E. ,Green, Hollywood; M. A. Seeley, 
Huntington Park; Clarence Bates, Alham- 
bra; and C. S. Graves, Inglewood. 

Directors will be A. C. Balch, F. M. 
Banks, Addison B. Day, Garretson Dulin, 
LeRoy M. Edwards, Stanley W. Guthrie, 
W. E. Houghton, Harold Janss, A. B. 
Macbeth, H. L. Maser, Ben R. Meyer, 
William Moeller, Jr., Stuart O'Melveny, 
T. J. Reynolds and F. J. Schafer. 


Lone Star Gas Co. Completes 
28th Year 


June is a red letter month in the history 
of the Lone Star Gas Company, for it was 
in this month, twenty-eight 
that the company which now serves nat- 
ural gas to more than a million and a 
quarter people in Texas and Southern 
Oklahoma had its beginning. 

The year 1909 was the starting | 
the history of the company. A 
previous the firm of Treat & Crawford 
had acquired large gas acreage in Clay, 
Montague, Archer, Young and Shackle- 
ford Counties and had drilled some gas 
wells in what was thereafter known as the 
Petrolia field in Clay County. 

On June 1, 1909, L. B. Denning, repre- 
senting the Treat & Crawford interests, 
arrived in Dallas to work out details with 
E. R. Brown, now chairman of the board 
of directors of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, for a gas pipe line company. 
On June 4, 1909, a charter was granted by 
the state of Texas to the Lone Star Gas 
Company and marked the beginning of the 
present Lone Star System. 

The first long distance pipe line in Tex- 
as was laid by this company with approx- 


years ago, 


point in 


year 


miles of 16-inch 
from the field to Fort Worth. 
In February 1910 gas was turned into 
Fort Worth and in April of the same 
year the main line, which had been ex- 
tended to Dallas, brought natural gas to 
Dallas consumers. 

For the first year the company served 
15,000 customers, and one well in the 
Petrolia field was able to carry the entire 
load and meet all demands during the first 
winter. Disheartening periods occurred, 
however, from 1915 to 1924 as demands 
increased and cold weather found the 
without sufficient gas supply. 
This was due entirely to the fact that the 
present fields were undevel- 
oped and sufficient quantities of gas sim- 
ply could not be had. A new field in 
Southern Oklahoma had been reached 
with lines, but in two years this field had 
declined so much that additional sources 
of supply had become necessary 

Pipe lines were constantly being built to 


imately 135 steel pipe 


Petrolia 


company 


known gas 


supply only to have the 
s dissipated and exhausted before the 
as d ted 1 exhausted bef tl 

line was completed, or shortly afterward. 


new sources oO! 





Only great faith and courage and a 
loyalty to their original purpose 
kept the company going during the dark- 
est days of 1917 when an inadequate gas 
supply, lack of money and materials and 
limited credit was brought on under stress 
And shortage of labor 
their troubles. Car 


sense O! 


of war conditions 
was not the least of 


Mexicans 


oads 0 from San Antonio were 
brought through Fort Worth to the fields 
only to walk out after first getting a 
square meal at the grub tents. Hunger 


satisfied, many of them never touched an 
implement handle 

The tide of adversity was eventually 
turned for the staunch little company when 
engineers perfected a method of 
utilizing casing-head gas being blown into 
from absorption gasoline plants in 
Eastland and Stephens counties. From 
that time dates the company’s success 
15,000 
line in 
Star Gas Company and its 


From some eight or ten wells, 

customers, and 135 miles of pipe 

1909. the Lone 

hliate companies has grown in twenty- 

eight years, into a system of some 4,000 
7 1.000 wells in thir 


one separate fields, 300,000 customers, and 
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New Natural Gas Supply in California 
Transmission Lines to be Laid 


The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
is about to increase its supply by tapping 
a new natural gas field near Rio Vista, 
Solano county. Ten million cubic feet 
daily from this source will supplement the 
enormous quantity it now draws from 
Kettleman Hills. 


Rio Vista gas will be distributed by the 
P. G. and E. in Solano, Yolo, Marin, 
Sonoma and Napa counties. 


To this end the company will construct 
58% miles of steel, high-pressure trans- 
mission pipelines as soon as authority is 
received from the Railroad Commission. 
The project will cost $904,000 and will be 
completed in about three months. 


A 12-inch main, 534 miles long, will be 
laid from the Rio Vista field to a point 
south of Dixon and east of Fairfield and 
Suisun. From there a 10-inch line will 
extend 26 miles to the Napa “Y” Junc- 
tion on the state highway where it will 
connect with the existing pipeline that 
now brings Kettleman Hills gas across the 
Carquinez Bridge to the North Bay terri- 
tory. 


Another 10-inch line, 14% miles long, 
will connect the 12-inch Rio Vista main 
with the 6-inch line already in service be- 
tween Dixon and Davis. From Davis an 
8-inch line will run 12 miles north to serve 
the recently-built beet sugar refinery of 
the Spreckels Sugar Company, two miles 
north of Woodland. 


The new natural gas field is in the 
Montezuma Hills, west of the Sacramento 
River and two miles from the town of 
Rio Vista. The discovery well was com- 
pleted on June 19, 1936, by the Amerada 
Petroleum Corporation, which now has 
six producing wells in the area and plans 
to drill more. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has brought in one well nearby. 


Development of the Rio Vista field and 
construction of the new network of mains 
will enable the P. G. and E. to meet stead- 
ily-growing demands for natural gas, to 
extend service to communities not now 
served and to conserve the gas resources 
of Kettleman Hills. 





fraternity. 





COU 


No, it isn’t hieroglyphics or the name of a Greek 
It’s simply the ancient alchemist’s 


symbol for IRON OXIDE FOR PURIFICA- 
TION. The modern symbol is 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO. Inc. 
L. I. City, N. Y. & Providence, R. I. 
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Broiler Problem Solved 


Kennedy Radiant Broiler—The Answer 


Proof: In daily use for over a year by several hundred leading 
hotels, restaurants and clubs. Customers include: 


Waldorf Astoria Schrafft's Union Club 

New Yorker Longchamps Lawyers Club 

— Foltis Fischer Knickerbocker Club 

Ambassador Broadway Hofbrau Merchants Club 
(Atlantic City) Union News Montclair Golf Club 


These broilers have three conquering sales arguments: Economy! 
Efficiency! Delicious Cooking! 


Economy: Laboratory tests show consumption of 105 cubic feet per hour with 
the Kennedy Radiant Broiler as compared with 160 to 250 cubic feet per hour 
of other makes. 

Efficiency: The usual broiler requires 45 minutes to bring to broiling temper- 
ature—the Kennedy Radiant Broiler requires 5 to 10 minutes. 

The Kennedy Radiant Broiler is the overhead type, constructed on scientific 
principles, maximum accuracy, producing a highly concentrated incandescence, 
extraordinarily rich in penetrative radiant heat rays, uniform heat from the 
entire Radiant surface, producing rays of the required intensity. 

Delicious Cooking: The rays quickly seal the surface, holding in the juices 
and yet penetrate the meat so thoroughly that a uniform rare cut may be 
quickly prepared, without being raw in the middle. The action of the rays 
on the meat fibres results in mak- 
ing tender, instead of toughening 
—a great factor in thin slices. 
The product is superior—juicy— 
succulent—delicious. Incidentally 
as a bread toaster, the Kennedy 
Radiant Broiler has no equal. 


The broilers are designed by Walter 
Kennedy, well known to the gas industry. 








Made in three types: For broiler (a) 
4 burner replacement, (b) 2 burner for 
Salamander, (c) counter broiler. 


For full information 
Radiant Equipment Corporation 


1728 Grand Central 
Terminal Bldg. New York 


K E P E A T The counter broiler is handsome in appearance, designed 


for quick service, so constructed as to operate practically 
© . without smoke—has improved type of adjustable rack, mak- 
18 the Highest Test ing equally efficient the cooking of fish and meats. 
After using one of the Kennedy Radiant Broilers (Conversion Units) for over 
a year, Schrafft's recently placed an order for 54. 
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SIO OO sow onan 
REWARD 


FOR 10 MINUTES OF YOUR TIME 


Savings that run into the thousands are 
well worth a moment's investigation. 
And, we ask only a 10 minute inter- 
view to definitely establish that 


..-Lavino “Activated” Oxide is no 
higher in initial cost, yet 


.-.Wwith it, you save on cost of han- 
dling, and 


.-. it will cut your gas purifying costs 
by removing a greater amount of H.S, 
and by purifying a greater number of 
cubic feet of gas per pound of “Acti- 
vated”. 


May we have that ten minutes? Just 
mention the time in your note to— 


E. J. LAVINO AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILA, PA 














PITTSBURGH 








For 


IL 


and 


GAS 


under H: igh Pressure 


You can handle pressures up to two thou- 
sand pounds under perfect control and pass 
on to your distributing lines whatever re- 
duced pressure may be called for, by use 
of the proper C-F Regulators. There are 
standard regulators for all pressures up to 
600 pounds—for higher pressures designs 
are adapted to suit specifications. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Ave. 


CF 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 


pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 
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MINATION OF KU NBERGER 
FOULINGS E s 
t. J. Lavino & Co. .... 161 
DIESEL ENGINES 
3-4-6 & 8 CYLINDERS 
The (¢ »>per- Bessemer 
Corp. . 303 


DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING PURI 
FYING BOXES WITH LUX- 
SPONGE 

The Alpha-Lux Co., Inc. 135 








DIRECTIONS FOR MIXING LUX 
SPONGE AND REVIVIFYING 
METHODS 

The Alpha-Lux Co., Inc. 134 
STRICT REGULATORS 
Connelly lrong Sponge 
Governor Co. . 215 
STRICT REGULATORS TYP 
MS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
ernor ( 216 
DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
[ Lavino & ( 157 
UPLEX STRAINER PLUG COCK 
TYPE, FOR HANDLING OI! 
Andale Company 300 
UPLEX STRAINER REMOVES SOI 
FOREIGN MATTER FROM 
WATER IL AND PROCESS LI- 
UIDS 
indale Company 299 
PLEX VALVE 
i ndé Compan v7 
IMINATIN NITR x 
ROM REVIVIFIED SPONGE 
I. Lavino & 39 
{CORECTOR 
wttsbrran Egquitadie Ve- 
fer ¢ 268 
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Red White & Blue Water Heater 
Campaign 


The novel wate heater sales contest 
staged in Southern California February 
22 to April 30 was successful from all 


points of view. The major purpose of the 
contest was to stir the interest of dealers 


in pushing the sale of serviceable water 


heaters and to this sg water heaters of 
specified grades were tagged by manufac- 
turers. The dealers ent the tag stubs 


from heaters sold to contest headquarters 
and therel 
chandise prizes. 

The Natural Bureau, which con 
ducted the contest, reports that 313 dealers 
returned stubs reporting the sale of 3,250 
qualifying heaters. These heaters 
were divided as follows: 

White Tags (heaters $50.00 to $62.49) 1513 
Red Tags (heaters $62.50 to $74.99) 900 
Blue Tags ‘heaters $75.00 and over) 837 


y earned points good for met 


Gas 


water 


MIE Sct cs pata ico ek ere ae 3250 
The high point winners were well dis- 
tributed over Southern California, among 


the first five being dealers in Los Angeles, 
San Pedro, Alhambra and Eagle Rock 
Nearly all utility 
effort to collect sales 
dealers and a number have achieved a sub- 


companies make an 
information from 


stantial degree of completeness. A _ re- 
view of utility figures indicates that at 
least the following number of appliances 


were sold on the Pacific Coast during 193¢ 


ee tee 152,000 
(about 1 per cent of these were hot 
plates and cookers ) 

Water Heaters 122,000 


(about 15 per cent of these were 
non-atutomatic) 
Central Heating 


(mostly 


Plants. 20,000 


warm air furnaces, includ 

ing conversions ) 
— Heaters 
approximately 50 per cent floor 
furnaces, 40 per cent circulators, the 


alance being radiant heaters, wall 
heaters, radiators, etc.) 
Gas Refrigerators 23,000 


It is estimated that while well over & 


it | 


sales in this 


per cent of retail applianc: 
territory are made through dealers, an in- 
verse proportion applies to advertising, 


other features of sales 


other words it is the 


solicitation and 
promotion. In 
effort and advertising of the gas com- 
panies which have 
ness for the dealers 


] 
Sais 


created this big 


oe -_ 


Gas Appliance Sales at Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. Set All-Time Record 

A demand for appliances 

which surpassed all previous records was 


modern gas 


experienced by this company during the 
first five months of this year, it was re 
vealed recently with the announcement 
that total sales for the period exceeded 
1% million dollars 

The best previous record was $1,042,- 
719.12, that being the total for the first 
five months of last year. The current 
year’s sales, which aggregated $1,255,572.42 
were higher by $212,853.31, or slightly 


more than 20 per cent. 


Kansas City Goes Over the Top on 
Water Heater and Range Sales 


The second intensive month’s campaign 
storage water heaters in The 
Service Comy panies got 


on automati 
Gas 


61 
Public Service Corporation Sales from 


Leads Show 8.4% Gain 


In the 
there 


first four months of this year 


was an increase of 84% over the 




















June 1 with favorable Hiro Borgo peo os period last year in number of leads, 
, : ate resulting in sales, turned in by employes 
of the largest water heater campaigns ever = ' 
. not engaged selling work 
to be staged by the new business depart- 
ments Employes in the Gas Operating Depart- 
April and June were chosen as the two ‘™ent were first, with a 42.8% increase 
months this year for water heater cam- Over the corresponding period in 1936. 
paigns, the campaign in April resulting in Electric Operating Department was sec- 
sales and rentals of 1,144 heaters, all of ond with a 22.2% increase. The Com- 
these being installed during that month mercial Department had a 5.1% increase 
Enjoy its healthfulness — the pleasure 
it brings to house-work —turn the 
spigot and out it gushes, for the morn- 
ing shower or shave —for dishwashing 
and cleaning —for use in case of sickness 
—any sudden demand —day or night. 
New type pilot “More efficient insulation *New burner “Long 
“GET A life boiler Automatic gas control — bring new economies. 
Ruud DeSoto “oe special pay ment plan makes monthly payments so small 
AUTOMATIC GAS you'll hardly miss the money — especially when you consider 
WATER HEATER the health and happiness Automatic Hot Water Service brings 
to your home. 
e ILLINOIS IOWA POWER COMPANY e 
ILLINOIS POWER AD LIGHT CORPORATION 
Effective 3 Column Newspaper Water Heater Copy 
In the Ay umpaign there were 543 H. G. Calder Elected to Alabama 
ales of new water heaters and 601 rental Utilities Post 
ontracts made in the various company : 
properties H Gordon Calder, vice-president and 
is seme aot wovniied in the Tens treasurer of the Scranton Spring Brook 
amnion as was in effect durima the i" ater Service | hester Water Serv- 
nonth of Aj From June 1 to June 12, ce Co., Pittsburg Suburban Water 
ne SP outetae eileen of seats Service Co. and other subsidiaries of the 
eaters were reported. During this same Federal Water service Corp. at Wilkes- 
period 206 water heaters were added to Barre, Pa, has een elected vice-presi- 
the con pany lines under the rental plan in lent and treasure r of the Southern Na- 
the various properties. Sales from rentals ‘ta! Gas Co., Alabama Gas Co. and Ala- 
dusting the frst two weeks of Gee Yom bama Natural Gas Co., it was announced 


ampaign amounted to 405 
The New B 


3 ompleted I 
. npie } an 


1isiness 


lepartments on May 


successful 
sales and 


unusually 
brought 


range campaign whicl 


installations of 1,675 gas ranges during 
the May campaign. This was the second 
nonthly range campaign of the year, the 
other being held in March when total 


sales and installations of ranges amounted 
to 1412. The May campaign resulted in 
263 more ranges than were obtained in 
the March campaign. 


May 26. He will 
June 10. 
Mr. Calder came to Wilkes-Barre 


New York 


sever his Pennsylvania 
mnections 
from 
four years ago 


+ 


Roots-Connersville at Detroit 

\. G. Bradbury, Detroit 

of the Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 

Connersville, Ind., has established an of- 

fice at 211 Curtis Bldg. Mr. Bradbury 
covers the Michigan 


representative 


eastern half of 
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Ask for our new bulletins Nos. 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, 
192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 


The 
Outstanding 
Gas 


Material » » » 


Purifying 


Highest H.S removal 


combined with complete 


removal of traces. Physi- 
cal structure insures very 


box back 





low 


pressures. 





{L-18-19 
which are very interesting 


Inc. 


Chicago 

















WO 


FOR STRICTEST 
REQUIREMENTS.... 


KITSON HIGH 


This valve is capable of being used on 


125 pounds and it 
the basement from 
Provision is made 
plug for a wire 





KITSON 


(Lovekin Patents) for 
Domestic Water Heaters 





ESTABLISHED 





PRESSURE SERVICE GAS VALVE 


gas pressures | 
is attached to the service where it enter 
a the street 
in the end of 





and seal Thus ampering 
with the valve 

It is: Easy to ’ and 
regulator lines g service 











line breaks; Gas t inder 3 essures 
Easy to tur on r ff—neve binds 
Sel If-cle aning—cann t log I r n 
allation and maintenan s Sizes 
made—%” x %”, 1 x 1”, 14% x %’ 


1\ 2: £27. 
KITSON BSTER a 

This Meier ; 

Bar and Buil 2 n Bods 

Stock Cock and Brass Plug 

signed. carefully made 

Detaiis and prices of these 

upon request. 


COMPANY 





2409-15 Westmoreland St. Philadelphia.Pa. 


Quality Brass Goods 
for Gas, Water 
and All Plumbing Uses 

/897 


July, 


ENCLOSED CASE GAS ENGINES 


The Cooper- Bessemer 
Corp VIR 
FIELD REGULATOR — _ SPRING 
TYPE AND WEIGHT TYPE 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
CEP Ui wc cccccevscseces 276 
FLANGED DIAPHRAGM  REGULA- 
TORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. ....... ia one 
FLANGED HIGH-PRESSURE REGU- 
LATORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
ee ee 26 
FLOW CONTROLLER 
ittsburgh Equitable Me 
ter ( sane 265 


FLOW INDICATING METER 


Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
MF GO. castceces 





3AS & OIL ENGINES 
I he ( »per- Bessemer 


Blaw-Knox ( 


mpany ao @O 
GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell-Porter Co........ s B82 


GAS ENGINES 
3-4-6 & 8& CYLINDERS 





The Cooper- Bessemer 

Corp. Om's Mahe has a 
GAS HOLDER CORROSION PRESENTS 

INTERESTIN PROBLEMS 

Stace Bros s Con 

struction ( 21 
AS HOLDER INSPECTION 

Cruse-Ken mee eG, 2 <0 6-0 13¢ 


GAS HOLDERS A BRIEF EX- 


PLANATION OF THEIR WORK- 
ING PRINCIPLES 
Cruse-Kemper Co. ...... 137 
[AS PRODUCER 
Semet-Solvay Engineering 
DM ansecdsnewne 250 
;AS PURIFICATION 
Connel Iron Sponge & 
ae & Serene 212 
AS SCREENS 
Connell lron Sponge & 
{ Téernor 4 222 
SAS TRANSFER VALVE 
Andale Company en) «i ne 
GAUGES ANI MONOMETERS 
C onnel ron Sponge & 
( ern ’ YO. ee-+-+-eeesee 235 
LANTITE’ MECHANICAI JOINT 
PIPE 
McWapr Cast Iron Pipe 
Deke se Vdancarieeawaavre 
HARRISON INERT GAS PRODUCERS 
toots-Connersville Blower 
Corp ere ee ree 
HOTSTUF ASPHALT HEATERS, ETC 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co $e6bsweseeeee owe 290 


HOTSTUF COMBINATION TOOL AND 
ASPHALT HEATERS, SURFACE HEAT- 








ERS, ETC 
hawk Asphalt Heater 
BOs seep PA KEWs ta eeRORS 141 
H EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell-Porter Co. ....... 154 
HIGH PRESSURE REGULATORS 
nnelly Iron Sponge & 
Govern a alk ees ee 217 
INDICATING FLOWMETERS 
American Meter Co. .... 182 
IRONCASE DISPLACEMENT METERS 
American Meter Co. xs ae 
IRONCLAD GAS METER 
Pittsburg gquitable Meter 
Co rare ore e soe 273 
LABORATORY GAS TESTING APPAR- 
ATUS 


American 






LARGE CAPACITY 
Pittsburg 
C 
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LARGE CAPACITY GAS METER RE- 
PAIR PARTS 
Pittsburgh E poner s Meter 
Ch, | cankeweek ae ae ° a 
LOCKING DEVICES FOR VALVES 
Merco Nordstrom Valve 
CR as sielowtetwdicierars 282 


LUBRICANT MANUAL FOR VALVES 





Merco Nordstrom Valve 
Pe dctatasen viuer souls 283 
MCGAUGHY INTEGRATOR 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
a EE er we 
MERCURY VALVE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Gener Ce. 2a wics 231 
METER PROVING AND TESTING AP- 
PARATUS ; 
American Meter Co. .... 174 
METHOD OF PERMANENTLY REPAIR- 
ING CAST-IRON PIPE 
S. R. Dresser Manufac- 
ere: GA siscea0 bias oe 


METHODS FOR DETERMINING HCN 
GASEOUS MIXTURES 


E. J. Lavino & Co. .... 160 
““METRIC CONVERSION TABLES” 

West Gas — vement 

Co. beetes6b 6406664 6665 166 
METRIC DIFFERFNTIAL VALVE 


American Meter Co. .... 191 


METRIC SYSTEM FACTORS FOR L 10 
CHARTS 


American Meter Co. .... 192 
MOHAWK GENERAL UTILITY TRAIL- 
ERS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
TE. sdhthotowieen eee wens 144 
MOHAWK LIGHT & HEAVY DUTY 
PIPE AND HOLE TRAILERS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Ge Keidawenacnmnaaee 145 
MOHAWK OIL BURNING TORCHES, 
ETC. 
Mohawk Asphalt Heate 
Co. Se cceceer.seccecces 139 
MONEL METAL AND WET TEST MET- 
ERS 
Superior Meter Co. cna) ee 


NEW INSTRUMENTS FOR THE IN- 
SPECTION OF GAS HOLDERS 


Stacey Bros. Gas Com- 

struction Cé., Ine. scivss 208 
OPEN FLOW CAPACITIES OF WELLS 

American Meter Co -. 186 


ORIFICE FLOW 
American 


PROVERS 


Meter Ce. ..+. 367 


ORIFICE METER 
Pittsburgh vacmeeel Meter 
re ia a> er 


ORIFICE METER CONSTANTS 
American Meter Co. ... 180 


ORIFICE METERS (INSTRUCTION BUL- 
LETIN ON INSTALLATION AND 
OPERATION ) 


American Meter Co. .... 181 
PILOT LOADING REGULATOR—PARTS 
LIST 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Se SE ee rere 275 


PIPE COUPLINGS AND REPAIR DE- 


VICES 
S. R. Dresser Manufactur- 
_ io Se eS ae . 242 


PIPING AND VALVES 
Semet-Solvay 
Sa . stiecaba cis 


PLUG VALVES FOR OIL AND GAS WELL 
DRILLING 








Merco Nordstrom Valve 

A ree eee 281 
POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT METERS 

American Meter ( ‘s 183 
POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Roots Connersville Blower 

GORA aetecsnctdecaeses 116 
PREPAYMENT METERS 

American Meter Co. .... 19% 
PRESSED STEEL METERS 

Pittsburgh E wij ble Meter 

Sean oten tad oe Steck 279 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Eleven “All-Gas’’ Homes for 
Chicago Suburb 


A row of eleven homes—completely gas 
equipped—located in the 5800 block on 
Natoma Avenue, in Norwood Park, is 
now in the process of construction, and 
will soon be open to the public for inspec 
tion. A winding street, beautifully land 
scaped, with a park across the way, and 
all the homes varying in architectural de- 
sign will make these homes outstanding 
in that community both from the stand- 
point of exterior and interior modernity 
and beauty. 

Fitting perfectly with the 
teriors of the homes, which have been ap- 
propriately named “ALL COMFORT 
BLOCK,” are to be automatic gas ranges, 
Electrolux refrigerators in the kitchens. 
To supply the hundred-and-one hot water 


modern in- 


needs for the lucky families who will re- 
side in them, automatic water heaters will 
be installed. 

Down in the basements of these homes 
will be found space enough for recreation 
with 


fancy, 
cleanliness to keep them habitable all-year 
round made possible by the custom-built 
gas warm air furnaces to be installed 

These homes are “small homes”, popu- 
larly priced, with fine transportation avail- 
able, in a desirable residential section of 
the city. All eleven homes will be com- 
pleted this summer, and construction of 
similar homes is already under way in 
other neighborhoods of the city. 


rooms to suit the owner’s 


Wichita Model Gas Home to Have 
Unique Features 


One of the most unique and outstand- 
ing demonstration homes ever constructed 
in this is now pfactically com- 
pleted in Wichita in the beautiful Forest 
Hills subdivision in that city. The home 
is an all-gas talking home, gas being used 
for all purposes. 


country 


exclusively 

The home actually will talk to visitors 
and as persons pass from room to room, 
when it is open for public inspection, the 
various materials and equipment will ex- 
plain their qualities. Loud speak- 
‘rs will be spotted throughout the home 
and as guests go through the model struc- 
ture voices will apparently emanate from 
the different materials and explain their 


own 


various qualities. 

The home is modern in every respect, 
employing the latest developments in con- 
struction and equipment. Announcement 
of the opening of the home is expected 
to be made within a short time. 

Recently W. R. Phipps 
ager of The Gas Service Company at 
Wichita, and A. E. Howse, president of 
the Forest Hill Companies, formulated 
plans for the opening of the home to the 
public. 


general man- 


Gas equipment to be used in the home 
includes an “all gas model kitchen includ- 
ing a modern gas range and an Electrolux, 
gas designed furnace, automatic gas stor- 
age water heater and gas incinerator. 

The Wichita 


Eagle is cooperating in 


publicising the opening of the new Wich- 
ita home, 
July 10. 


which is expected to be about 
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Mrs. Martin Johnson, noted motion picture explorer, stops at the salesrooms of the 
Consolidated Edison Company, New York, just before sailing for Africa, to take a look 
at the millionth Servel Electrolux gas refrigerator on display there. This refrigerator 
is the counterpart of those which Mrs. Johnson and her famous husband, the late 
Martin Johnson, took with them on the 1935-36 Borneo expedition. In contrast to the 
millionth gas refrigerator is shown the first Servel Electrolux which was sold in this 
country just ten years ago by N. T. Sellman, assistant vice-president in charge of sales 
of Consolidated Edison, when the selling of gas refrigerators was in its pioneering stage. 

The two refrigerators in the picture symbolize a decade of progress in gas refriger- 
ation. The millionth refrigerator was completed in the plant of Servel, Inc., at Evans- 
ville, tndiana, May 22. The first refrigerator was discovered in the home of Mrs. 
Ethna M. Agnew, 325 East 72nd Street, New York City, where it was originally in- 
stalled, and where it had been in constant operation since 1927 when it was first sold. 


Appliance Display at Dallas 


Gas and its many uses, in the home and 
in industry today are demonstrated at the 
Greater Texas and Pan American Expo- 
sition in Dallas in an exhibit contracted 
for on May 18 by the Lone Star Gas Sys- 


tem. The Exposition opened June 12 and 
-ontinues through October 31. 
The display is a cooperative project of 
a large number of nationally known man- 
ufacturers of gas appliances—heating, 
ooking, water heating, refrigerating and 
17 


air conditioning Star sponsored 


the project and directs its activities 


\ cooking school and motion picture 
lemonstrations of modern gas appliances 
are conducted in an auditorium seating 


exhibit marks the second 
Lone Star has partici- 
The Pan Amer- 
former Hall of 


The applian 
project in which 
pated at the Exposition 
ican Hostess House, the 
Religion which was built for the Texas 
1936 by Lone 
Star stockholders, was furnished by Lone 
Star for the 1937 fair 

The Hostess House 


tality center for women of Texas and 


Centennial Exposition in 


serves as a hos- 


I 


their guests at the Exposition. It not 
only affords a women’s headquarters on 


the Exposition grounds, but will supply an 
exclusive and attractive place to receive 
distinguished women 


and fete visitors 


available to women’s 
wishing to hold programs at the 
Exposition. 

Miss Edith Briggs is general secretary 
of the Pan American Hostess House. 
The appointment was announced by Frank 
N. Watson, assistant director general of 
the Greater Texas and Pan American Ex- 
position 


The auditorium is 
groups 


J. F. Lincoln To Talk Before British 
Engineering Societies 


Mr. J. F. 


created The 


Lincoln, in whose honor was 
James F. Lincoln Arc Weld- 
ing Foundation, $200,000 
Arc Welding Award Program, is in Eng- 
land giving a series of talks at the invita- 


- 1 
sponsor ot! the 


tion of various engineering societies and 
institutes. Groups before whom Mr. Lin- 
coln is scheduled to speak include the 
South Wales and Monmouthshire Insti- 
tute of Engineers, the Institute of Engi- 


neers and Shipbuilders of Scotland, the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers in 
London, and others. Mr. Lincoln’s invita- 
tions to speak in England were prompted 
by growing interest, on the part of British 
firms and societies, in the application and 
use of electric welding in manufacture and 
construction. Mr. Lincoln is Director of 
Lincoln Electric Company, Ltd., London, 
England, affiliate of The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, of which he is 
President 
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All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 








Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 
LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















Emil Eitel 





EFFICIENT 


RANDOL 





HOTEL CHICAGO 


LA SALLE 


Roy Steffen 








RESSURE GAGI 


American Meter Co. ... 178 


PRESSURE RELIEF VALVES 
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> | ee ere 223 
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PROVER ' r , SURE REGULATORS 
Superior Meter Co 148 The Sprague Meter Co. . 126 
PURGING A DRY SEAL HOLDER SPRAGUE LOW PRESSURE REGU- 
Stacey Bros. Gas Con- LATOR 
truction Co.. Inc. ...... 211 The Sprague Meter Co. . 125 
QUICK-CLOSING ANTI-VACUUM VALVE STACEY BULLET BULLETIN 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
Siihd od aaa 122 struction Co., Inc. ...... 207 
RATE-VOLUME AND LIQUID LEVEL STACEY-KLONNE GAS HOLDER 
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American Meter Co. ... 184 Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
; struction Co., Inc. .... 205 
RECORDING AND INTEGRATING 
ORIFICE METERS STACEY-KLONNE GAS HOLDER 
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American Meter Co 193 ; 
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Revnelds Gas Regulator are 32 2 
( 119 Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
ona ee Co. 7 ea tweens 256 
REPAIRING AND TESTING SPRAGUE STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
CAST IRON GAS METERS AND REGU- BOX METER REPAIR PARTS 
LATORS Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
The Sprague Meter Co. .. 124 GR wecnk wk caanink 
RESIt S IN GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL STANDARD, DREADNAUGHT & 
RETORTS SPECIAL CAST IRON’ GAS 
: ee TEC |. METERS 
WO. = sevessece eeeeeees e- £05 The Sprague Meter Co 123 
EVERS vi G TORS : as 
sa ae eee Pty STANDARD HEAVY DUTY BLOW- 
Con iron Sponge & ERS 
; aie ee RSS sims bie 224 Roots-Connersville Blow- 
REVERSE FLOW WATER GAS MACHINI SF LOM. ciate 112 
ySemet-S 1 Lngineering STATION GOVERNORS 
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R-S E-EM -R VERTICAL RETORTS”’ 
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, _ rong * Ca «seus J&A 
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MAIN GOVERNORS 
SCAI E PIPE bell-Porter Co. .......: 155 
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TEST METERS AND APPARATUS 
SCREW PHRAGM ct Superior Meter Co ss, 156 
\ ES 
n ron Sponge & THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COM- 
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SCREWED LOW PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
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nnelly Iron Sponge & Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
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mn Iron Sponge & American Meter Co. .... 197 
raor 228 ' 
TOBEY METERS 
American Meter Co. .... 188 
SEMI § I VALVES 
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COs. aeukes o> seeks owen 21 
SERVICE CHARTS 
a rdstrom Valve se TYPE A FILTERS 
SE §=SddODeSES esses 5 American Meter Co. .... 198 
SERVICE CLEANERS . TYPE A LOW PRESSURE APPLI- 
American Meter Co 179 ANCE FOR HOUSE 
American Meter Co. .... 203 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
Superior Meter Co 149 TYPE “‘B’’ EJECTOR REGULATOR 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
SERVICE COCKS cA bane dakon< Saar ce si 
Ver Nordstron V zive 
CO... i wesesceks cespion 287 TYPE B. SERVICE REGULATOR 
Pitt. burgh Equitable Meter 
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nnel ron Spo & 
, sey 4 14 TYPE H REGULATORS 
rn YO, csceoveceseces <4 
2 ita 2 American Meter Co. as one 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS it ZB PILOT REGU- TYPE Z AND 
I sbe rter Co 153 LATORS AND RELIEF VALVES 
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Portland, Ore., Carries Out Sales 
Campaign 


members of the Portland Gas & 
Coke Company organizations can partici- 
pate in the sales activities of their com- 
pany was outlined at the two rallies fo 
the launching of the “FOUR ACES OF 
HOME COMFORT” all gas service sales 
campaign May 17 and 19 in the Publi 
Service building auditorium. 

More than 530 members of the 
Company organization, their wives 
friends attended the two rallies. 

“The success of this campaign depends 
to a large measure on the help which is 
given us by members of the Gas Com- 
pany said John J. Winn, 
Jr., commercial manager, one of the prin- 
cipal speakers 


How 


Gas 
and 


organization,” 


Cash awards will be paid to members 
of the Portland Gas & Coke Company or- 


ganization who participate by turning in 


leads. 
The grand prize for the most leads 
from which sales were made from May 


17 to June 30 for the members of the or- 
ganization will be a 26-piece Pyrex set of 
cooking winner will be de- 
termined on the basis of points as listed 
in the 1937 Opportunity booklet. 

Portland Gas & Coke 
Company, dealers in gas equipment and 
members of the 


ware. The 


All salesmen of 


Gas Company organiza- 
tion participated in the activity. 
Portland 
has dropped 14 per cent since 1933,” ac- 
cording to a statement by Paul B. McKee, 
president 

Total gas used by customers of the 
Portland Gas & Coke Company in 
will be sold for $500,000 less than for the 
same amount of gas at 


1933 


“The average cost of gas in 


the average rate 
prevailing in 

Mr. McKee was the principal speaker at 
the launching of the activity for residen 
May 18. He stressed the 
“catching all the pitches thrown.” 


tial salesmen, 
value of 


Messrs. Winn, Steele, and Elliott present 
ed details of the campaign 





LEON B. EICHENGREEN 


Mr. Doherty Honored 


Henry | president of the 


Cities Service Company, on June 10 in 


Doherty, 


Philadelphia received an honorary degree 
at the fifty-first annual commencement 
exercises of Temple University. 

Besides Mr 
nent men, including Jesse H. Jones of 
Washington, chairman of the board of the 


Doherty four other promi- 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, re- 


ceived honorary degrees. Mr. Jones de- 
livered the principal address at the com- 


mencement exercises 





L. B. Eichengreen V. P. of Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 


Leon B. Eicl 


president of the 


engreen was elected a vice- 
Philadelphia Electric 


Company at a recent meeting of the 


Board of Directors. He will be in charge 


of activities in connection with the gas 


properties of the company. 


Mr. Eichengreen was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania as a me- 
He entered the 
employ of The United Gas Improvement 
Company in March, 1909, where he held 


positions, successively, of illuminating en- 


chanical engineer in 1908 


general 


He be- 


and 
gas operations. 


gineer, operating engineer 


superintendent of 


came identified with the Philadelphia 
Electric Company in August, 1928, as 
manager of the gas department. Since 


1931 he has occupied the position of assis- 
tant to the vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering, as head of the gas engineering 
department 

Mr. Eichengreen is a vice-president of 
\ssociation and a 
member of t Club, Penn 
Athletic Club and St. David’s Golf Club 


He is a resident of St. David's. 


the Pennsylvania Gas 


he Engineers’ 





John O. Smith Appointed for 
Washington Post 


John O. Smith, who has accepted an 
appointment as acting chief, marketing di- 
vision, National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., has served as 
a member of the marketing division, Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc., for four 
working under A. L. Brown, manager. 


years, 


When the General Coal Company was 
formed in January, 1924, Mr. Smith was 
appointed Southern sales manager with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. He 
served the General Coal Company until 
he joined the marketing staff of Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc. in 1933. 

At Washington, Mr. Smith will super- 
vise the establishment and classification 
of prices by districts under The Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act of 1937; also the correlation 
of prices among the 23 districts to be es- 
tablished throughout the country. He 
will work under the direction of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission, of 
which the Hon. Charles F. Hosford, Jr. is 
chairman, and will play an important part 
in the work of organizing the 23 district 
boards of code members 


te 


Wisconsin Public Service Elects 
New Board Members 


Goedjen, and 
A. € engineer, both of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, have been elected 
members of the board of directors of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, ac- 
cording to J. P. Pulliam, president of the 


division manager 


Carson, chief 


company. 

This action follows the plan of increas- 
ing the number of directors from five to 
seven, which was approved by the stock- 


holders at their annual meeting. The new 


directors were chosen because of their 
long affiliation with the company in en- 
gineering and operating capacities and 


for their knowledge of the problems at- 
fecting the corporation. 

Other members of the board of di- 
rectors are: J. P. Pulliam and C. E 
Kohlhepp, Milwaukee; H. C. Cummins 
and B. F. Braheney, Chicago, and C. R 
Phenicie, Green Bay. 


* 
J. W. Gates Pres. Alabama Gas Co. 


Judson W. Gates, at present division 
manager of the Mobile Gas Service Cor- 
poration, has transferred to Bir- 
mingham as vice-president and general 
manager of the Alabama Gas Company 
White, a Mobilian, now the 
gas company’s manager in Montgomery, 
will go back to Mobile to replace Gates. 


been 


Maurice 


The transfer announcements were made 
after the Federal Securities and Ex- 
change Commission authorized purchase 
of the Alabama Gas Company’s distrib- 
uting systems by the Southern Natural 
Gas Company. 

Properties in Montgomery, Selma, An- 
niston, Tuscaloosa, Gadsden and Decatur 
were acquired by the purchase. The 
Southern Natural Gas Company also pur- 
chased the Huntsville Gas Company 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 


pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
































10,000,000 CU. FT CAPACITY 
Sal EY | 


od 
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pressure GAS HOLDERS ressure 


PURIFIERS - TANKS - CONDENSERS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


INTEGRITY GOOD WORKMANSHIP FAIR DEALING 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER,PA. 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF TOOL TRAIL- 


co 


VERTICAL GAS ENGINES 
The Cooper Bessemer 


CO sedbvcescveveuses 309 


VICTOR-ACME GAS PUMPS 
Roots Connersville Blow- 
er Corp 
VOLUME AND 
CORDING GAGES 
American Meter Co. .... 185 


PRESSURE RE 


WET AND DRY TEST METERS 
American Meter Co. .... 176 


WIRE RANGE ORIFICE——-NEEDLE 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 
American Meter Co. .... 190 


APPLIANCES—RANGES 
CATALOG ‘“ 
CATALOG 


George D. Roper Corp. .. 288 


z”’ — NEW 1937 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT CATA- 
LOG 


Geo. D. Roper Corp. .... 290 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SERVICEMEN 


Geo, D. Roper Corp. .... 291 


THREE STANDARD CONSUMER 
FOLDERS COVERING MODERN 
RANGES 


Geo. D. Roper Corp. .. 289 


APPLIANCES 
HEATERS 


““CONVERSION 
Locs”’ 
Handley 
Co ee Pa ‘ 172 
PITTSBURGH STREAMLINE MER- 
CHANDISE 
The Pittsburgh Water 
Heater Corp. .... o* 


WATER 


BURNER CATA- 


““WATER HEATER 
HANDBOOKS” 
Handley Brown Heater 
Co. vee 


SALESMEN’S 


Rew eewecew 17 
“WATER HEATER WALL POSTER” 
Handley Brown Heater 
RT, hits iis & ple Seark weoseiece 173 
APPLIANCE ACCESSORIES 
GAS SERVICE PRODUCTS 


Hays Manufacturing Co. 255 


“THERMOSTATIC BIMETAL” 
J Chace Co. 204 


TYPE A, FILTERS 
American Meter Co. co OS 


TYPE A LOW PRESSURE APPLI- 
ANCE OR HOUSE 


American Meter Co. .... 203 
TYPE Y AND YDC LOW PRES 
SURE APPLIANCE 
American Meter Co. 202 
APPLIANCES—BAKE 
OVENS 
THE VARIETY UNIT OVEN 
Martin Oven Company .. 310 
KITCHEN OWENS 
Martin Oven Company 311 
1 ¢ SE HEATING 
*““CHRONOTHERM, THE SIXTH 
SENSE FOR COMFORT” 
Minneapolis Honey- 
well Regulator Co, ...... 170 


| Evrror, American Gas JourNAL, 53 Park PLace, New York 


| Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets 


“GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR GAS BURNER” 
Minneapolis - Honeywell 


eS = ae 169 
“SILENT SERVANTS” 

Minneapolis Honeywell! 

pS ae re 168 
REGULATORS 
GAS APPLIANCE REGULATOR 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 

eS a ee ee ee rere re . 263 
GAS APPLIANCE REGULATORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

ee ae 213 
LOW PRESSURE OR APPLIANCE 

REGULATORS 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 

EM suedbebiwanssueasas 128 
RANGELATOR BULLETIN 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 

Te. buchanan ass bese 280 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
ASSURANCE FOR OPERATING REC- 
ORDS 


Remington Rand, Inc. .. 244 


CONTROLLED INVENTORIES 


Remington Rand, Inc. .. 248 


KARDEX VISIBLE RECORD CON- 
TROL 


Remington Rand, Inc. .. 24 


TRIPLE CHECK AUTOMATIC FIL- 
ING 


Remington Rand, Inc. .. 246 


“WHAT ABOUT METER NO. 10- 
943?” 


Remington Rand, Inc. .. 243 


WHAT FILING COSTS? 


Remington Rand, Inc. .. 245 


INDUSTRIAL 
AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED PUMP 
CONTROLS 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 109 


CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS & 
EXHAUSTERS (SMALL SIZES) 
Roots - Connersville Blow 


OT os oie rad aéas ss 102 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF 
THE COMBUSTION OF GASEOUS 
FUELS ; 
E. J. Lavino & Co. ..... 162 


CONDENSATION RETURN SYSTEMS 
af 


M. Lattner Mfg. Co. . 108 


H. £. FLUELESS BOILER FOR 
PRESSES AND STEAM IRONS 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. . 107 


H. E. FLUELESS INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BOILERS 


P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. . 106 


JOHNSON GAS DIRECT JET BURN- 
ERS, FURNACES, TORCHES 


Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 111 


POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT METERS 
Roots - Connersville Blow- 


er Corp. 104 
SPRAGUE INDUSTRIAL GAS 

METERS 

The Sprague Meter Co. . 110 


TUBULAR INDUSTRIAL GAS BOIL- 


ERS < 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. . 105 


VICTOR-ACME AIR BLOWERS 
Roots - Connersville Blow- 


Pe ory ere 101 
VICTOR-ACME GAS PUMPS 

Roots - Connersville Blow- 
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American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Opens New Show Rooms 


showrooms of 
and Standard Sani- 
and associated com- 
panies, displaying plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning equipment, were opened 
on June 9th at 40 to 50 West 40th Street, 
New York City 

Plumbing, heating and air conditioning 
contractors were given the first view of 
the new 


combined 
Radiator 
Corporation 


The new 
American 
tary 


exhibits in a special preview for 
the industry. A reception was held from 
five until seven o'clock presided over by 
V. Clement Jenkins, President of the 
Sixth Avenue Association. Among. the 
speakers were Mayor La Guardia, the 
Hon. Samuel Levy and Ralph T. Walker 

\ new technique in presentation is used 
in American Radiator 
rooms to tell the 
effects of 
and 


Company show 
story of the biological 
and air conditioning 
in combined presentations, 
the applications of its various products 


heating 
show 3 


quipment selected and 
beauty and utility 


arranged for 


Forty feet of photo-murals are used on 
the walls of the American 
showrooms, depict- 


entrance to 
Radiator Company’s 
ing all the company’s various laboratories 
levoted to biological study nd develop- 
ment of new equipment. A 
company’s 


model 
Thermal 

entrance. 

showroom the 


scale 

Institute of 
shown at the 
Throughout the 


of the 
Research is also 


entire 


desire is to make all exhibits serve a dual 
purpose, that of an aid to the contractor 

selling, and that of a technical show- 
room where the contractor can see and 
study all the latest equipment in the 


heating and air conditioning 
American Gas Products Corporation ex- 
I 1eir ling gas-fired equipment, 
ncluding boilers, water heater S, Cec 
\n exhibition of 
equi 


warm air condition- 


nt is maintained by the Fox 





Furnace Company. 








Se 


AMERICAN 


GAS 


HEATING. AIR CONDITIC 











HEATING 


WATED 
. PORALUGS 





Part of Gas Exhibit of American Gas Products Corporation Power Plant, 


and their relation to personal comfort 
The company’s current campaign of 
“radiant heat” and “personal comfort” is 
shown in graphic presentations of wall 
panels that illustrate the radiant heat 
principle as well as other methods of heat 
transfer. Heat balance in the human body, 


illustrating heat supply and heat loss, iS 


shown in an actual size model of a twelve- 
year-old boy. 

In the Standard Sanitary showroom 
three complete kitchens are shown with 


Crisfield Honored by Stevens Institute 


The honorary degree of Doctor of En- 
gineering was recently conferred upon J. 
\. P. Crisfield, president of the Savannah 
Gas Company, by the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, from which he graduated 
the Class of 1887. In nearly fifty 
years of continuous service with the Sa- 
Company, President Chris- 
field has risen from the position of street 
main foreman to president 


with 


vannah Gas 





IMM 
+ 








' Gas Tight 
Copper Pipe 


vibration — bend —twist—pull 

proof connections are desired. 

Test data to prove the me- 

chanical strength of Double 
: Seals are available. 


Write for Cat. 


Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


With Delco 


Harty £ 
Thompson, gas 
product engineer, 
formerly with 


* A.G.A. Testing 
Connections | iivcrstories and 
Only Double Seals have 2 the General Gas 
planes contact between Lignat £0. o1 
copper pipe and fitting (45° Kalamazoo, has 
plus 90°). Use Double Seals been appointed 
wherever strong, air tight. 


gas sales engineer 
for Delco Frigid- 
aire Conditioning 
Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Sales 
Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio, spe- 
cializing in Delco 
heating equip- 
ment. 
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William H. Feller Named Secretary 


The board of directors of Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey at a meet- 
ing, May 18, appointed William H. Feller 
secretary of the Corporation, succeeding 
Charles M. Breder, died April 28. 
Mr. Feller had assistant secretary 
since 1917. The board also appointed G. 
Harry Litterst and J. Kibbe as- 
sistant secretaries. All three had been ap- 
pointed to similar positions in the sub- 
sidiary operating companies a week previ- 
ous. William T. Crudge, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Corporation and 
subsidiary companies since 1920, continues 
in that position. 


who 
been 


Irving 


nm 


Gas-Electric Generator on State Farm 


The Texas State Farm 
Sugarland, 


Industries near 
their own 
electric generator to supply current for all 
uses of electricity on the State Farms of 
several thousand acres 


Texas, have 


gas- 


The prime mover 
by which this generator is driven is a gas 
engine operated with prison labor. A 
steam engine was formerly used but was 
displaced in 1935, 

Light, power, and refrigeration are all 
supplied from the one source. Within the 
prison enclosure, always brilliantly il- 
luminated at night, are a group of build- 
ings which include a packing house, a can- 
nery, and a warehouse, besides necessary 
housing for the inmates. Outside the en- 
closure are cotton gins, a brick plant, and 
other operations requiring light and 
power, the farthest point to which current 
is transmitted being two miles from the 
power plant. 





Gas engine—Cooper-Bessemer Type LR-6—in 
power house of Texas State Farm Industries, 
Sugarland, Texas. 


The power unit employed is a Cooper- 
Bessemer gas engine with 600 rated horse- 
power at 277 revolutions per minute, di- 
rect-connected to a 2300-volt AC gen- 
erator. The actual power developed by 
this engine on a water-brake test at rated 
speed, the manufacturers report, was 743 


B.H.P. 
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H. M. Mansfield Made President 
of Barber Burner 


At a meeting of the Directors of Th« 
Barber Gas Burner Company, Cleveland, 
on June 5, 1937, Harry M. Mansfield, for- 
merly Secretary of the Company, was 
elected President. Mr. Mansfield suc 
ceeds to the position left vacant by the 
death of Mr. Harry E. Kerr. 





H. M. MANSFIELD 


Rm 


New Benzol Refining Plant 


A contract for what will be the world’s 
largest benzol refining plant has been 
awarded by the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation to the Semet-Solvay Engi- 
neering Corporation, of New York, to be 
erected at Clairton, Pa. 

The new project will be a complete, 
modern unit, employing the continuous 
refining process, perfected over 15 years 
of operation by the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany at its Syracuse, N. Y. plant. 

The light oils recovered from the by- 
product coke ovens will be processed in 
the new equipment to obtain benzol, tol- 
uol, xylol, solvent naphtha, and residues 
to meet the strict specifications required 
by the industries using these products 


Lycoming Distributor 


The Moorlane Company, 409 Archer 
Street, Tulsa, has been appointed distrib- 
utor for Lycoming Natural Gas engines 
and Lycoming Natural Gas Engine gen- 
erating units for the Tulsa Territory ac 
cording to an announcement by the Ly- 
coming Manufacturing Company 

Lycoming’s natural gas engines are for 
oil well pumping, driving rotary and 
power pumps and for generating electric 
light and power. They are of the heavy 
duty type available in four, six and eight- 
cylinder models of which a majority of 
the parts of the three models are inter- 
changeable. 


Crane Co. Consolidates Sales Depts. 


P. R. Mork, vice president in charge of 





sales, Crane Co., Chicago, announces the 
co-ordination of all activities concerned 
th the estimating, engineering, or sales 
valves, fittings, pipe, and fabricated 
piping into one unit, the Valve and Fit- 
ting Department, with Mr. W. H. Pape as 
anage! \ir. Pape enters his new posi- 
tion with 25 years’ experience covering a 
wide range of industrial applications of 
Crane products. In 1914 he entered the 
oil industry serving subsequently as de- 
signer, operator, and sales engineer. He 


joined the Crane organization in 1927 as 
special representative in New York and 
later in the Boston territory. For 6 years 
he was in the Oklahoma and Gulf Coast 
oil fields, and for the past 1% years has 
been manager of the Oil Sales Depart- 
nent in the general office, Chicago 


y 
7 


Penn Electric Switch Appoints 
R. H. Luscombe Sales Manager 


Robert H. Luscombe was named sales 
manager of Penn Electric Switch Co., Des 
Moines, effective June 1, according to an 
recently released by Mal- 
colm E. Henning, executive vice-president 


announcement 
of the company 

Mr. Luscombe has been connected with 
Penn Electric for three years, first in 
harge of sales to the gas heating indus- 
tO accessories jobbers and dis- 
tributors and more recently as manager of 
the company’s New York branch office. 
He will continue to direct activities of the 
company’s New York branch until Penn 
Electric completes the move to its new 
plant and office at Goshen, [ndiana, at 


11 


which time he will take over active sales 


management duties at the factory for both 





domestic and foreign sales 





INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BOILERS 


Tubular or Flueless 
34 to 45 H.P. 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 
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D. C. Bakewell with Blaw-Knox 


Donald C. 
vice president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Continental Roll 
and Steel Foundry Company, in’ which 
capacity he has served since 1930, to be- 
come special representative of the Blaw- 
Knox Company. He will make his head- 
quarters in the executive offices at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Bakewell has resigned as 





DONALD C. BAKEWELL 


Mr. Bakewell is vice president and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Illinois Zinc Company, director of E. H. 
Jennings Bros. Company, director of the 
Coraopolis Trust Company, member of 
American Iron & Steel Institute, member 
of the advisory committee of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association and direc- 
tor and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Steel Founders Society of 
\merica. 


* 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Appointments 


E. B. Evleth, affiliated with the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company for 
twelve years, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Brown Instrument Company, a division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Evleth succeeded William J. Ha- 
jek who has taken a six months’ leave of 
absence before resumption of active duties 
in an executive capacity with the Minne- 
apolis office of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 

C. L. Saunders, former regional sales 
manager at Chicago, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Evleth as resident vice- 
president in charge of the Midwest region 
for the Minneapolis-Honeywell Company 

Charles C. Cochran, formerly of the 
Milwaukee office, has been transferred to 
Chicago to assist Mr. Saunders in all non- 
industrial sales activities throughout the 
entire midwest region of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. John B. Banks has _ been 
transferred from Chicago to Milwaukee 
as district branch manager. O. B. Wil- 
son, who has been manager of the indus- 
trial division of the Chicago office, will 
extend his activities over the entire mid- 
west region. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Rate Development Valuations Reports 
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122 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 








SALES POSITION WANTED 
Sales Engineer: Sixteen years of gas company ex- 
perience selling industrial, commercial and space heat- 
ing equipment. Would like to represent either a 
progressive utility or manufacturer. 
Address Box 103, AMERICAN GAs JOURNAL, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 





WANTED 


ANY QUANTITY OF 


GAS RETORT CARBON 
FOR PROMPT AND LATER DELIVERY 


Address Box 104 c/o American Gas Journal 
53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
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plumber and the others, but in the 
minds of the public must be firmly 
fixed the feeling that only by the 
use of proper gas appliances can 
those results be obtained that will 
contribute to good food, good re- 
frigeration, a comfortable home and 
the priceless asset of automatic hot 
water. Get the good will of the ar- 
chitects, realtors and builders, but be 
sure that imparted through direct 
salesmanship and through advertis- 
ing in your broad merchandising, in 
the minds of the public, is a respect 
for and confidence in gas appliances 
furnished by the utility companies. 

The mystery chef, attractive direct 
mail advertising, newspapers, maga- 
zines,—all must play their part in 
merchandising today, but the real job, 
the order closing, the priceless word- 
of-mouth advertising must be 
through a highly organized, thor- 
oughly trained, enthusiastic — sales 
force. 

Resale price maintenance laws in 
33 States have followed a favorable 
Supreme Court decision of last De- 
cember. Increased sales of private 
brands, undoubtedly extending to gas 
equipment, have followed this price 
maintenance arrangement, bringing 
out further the need of promoting 
the best equipment that will secure 
the greatest consumer satisfaction. 
That is just one of the many things 
that I would like to stress as estab- 
lishing the necessity for thorough 
training of salesmen. 

I recommend the study of modern 
methods, | recommend the study of 
the very strong and convincing di- 
rect mail advertising used by Pub- 
lic Service Corporation and that used 
by Pontiac Motor Car Company. 
Pontiac contemplates using five mil- 
lion pieces of direct mail in 1937. 

I recommend a study of the sub- 
ject of sales films as a means of 
training men to carry the gospel of 
gas to old friends and new ones. | 
recommend a study of the commer- 
cial trailer which permits on the 
scene demonstrations of installed 
equipment. This trailer idea has 
been effectively used by General 
Electric, Norge, Quiet May, West- 
inghouse and others. Why not gas? 
I recommend a careful study of the 
very evident picture-mindedness and 
ear-mindedness of people as demon- 
strated by many things and as cov- 
ered in recent writings by Bruce 
Barton and others. 





I recommend objective rather than 
subjective selling. I hate smart use 
of language and I[ think everybody 
knows exactly what I mean by that. 
What objective selling means is 


simply that we must think entirely 
in terms of the happiness, comfort 
and satisfaction of the consumer and 
not in terms of the dividends of the 
gas company or commission or sal- 
ary of the salesmen. The average 
retailer doesn’t care whether he sells 
equipment for the use of oil, coal, 
electricity or what have you. It is 
vitally important that old friends, 
now using gas, shall be made to keep 





“I recommend ‘objective’ rather 
than ‘subjective’ selling ... by 
objective I mean thinking entirely 
in terms of the happiness, com- 
fort and satisfaction of the con- 
sumer.” 





their enthusiasm for gas by having 
the right appliances functioning 
properly and that those who are 
building homes shall purchase gas 


appliances and not some substitute. 


You are talking to a procession 
and not to an audience. Because 
your people know the advantages of 
your product or because certain fea- 
tures were covered in your advertis- 
ing last year doesn’t mean that there 
is nothing for you to do this year. 
What you did in 1936 does not mean 
that you have a thoroughly under- 
standing public in 1937. Because 
vou are talking to a procession, every 
new day requires that the gospel of 
good service, proper installation, per- 
fect gas appliances must be preached 
through advertising and through per- 
sonal contact every day and that it 
is of primary importance to hold the 
loyalty and to build up the interest 
and friendship of every old cus- 
tomer. 

About midway in the remarks to 
which you have listened so patiently, 
[ wanted to inject one other short 
statement. I decided, however, to 
wait until now and give it to you 
as my farewell thought. I started 
life as a newspaper man, went from 
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there to become the advertising man- 
ager of a corporation, from that job 
to agency work, and _ ultimately, 
nearly thirty years ago, to my pres- 
ent company. I have devoted most 
of my adult life to presenting to 
business men all over the world the 
vital, worth-whileness of Friendly 
Advertising, of building good will 
through beautiful, colorful reproduc- 
tions of great pictures combined 
with a calendar pad and an artistic 
mounting, to place the sign and the 
message of the merchant, the man- 
ufacturer, the broker, the banker 
upon the walls of homes and offices 
and factories. 

Because you are addressing a 
parade and not an audience, a cal- 
endar properly designed is a splen- 
did means of advertising your adver- 
tising. If the calendar is properly 
made, if it is tuned to the times and 
has deep human interest appeal, it 
will surely reach the wall for which 
it was intended, and it will stay there 
throughout a year, telling its story. 
The gas company finds what is 
known as a kitchen calendar with 
perhaps a recipe or cook-book pad 
one of its most effective means of 
selling gas and selling appliances. 

This is a message out of my ex- 
perience and I would be disloyal to 
the ideals I endeavor to demonstrate 
if I didn’t present it to you. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, the 
Standard Oil Company, Westing- 
house, General Electric, and thou- 
sands of other business houses, great 
and small, wherever the sun shines, 
find that a calendar properly de- 
signed and properly distributed is a 
vital force in a sound advertising 
campaign. 


INTERNATIONAL GAS UNION 
Third Congress 


At the meeting of the International Gas 
Union held in Paris (France) June 12-16, 
the reports of the several standing com- 
mittees, on which the American Gas As- 
sociation is represented, were presented. 
Alexander Forward, Managing Director, 
represented the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Major Forward writes that “the 
printed reports are interesting and usually 
conclude with the statement each country 
must fill in the gaps to suit its own situ- 
ation.” 

The report of the Committee on Gas 
Tariffs, Fritz Escher (Zurich) Switzer- 
land, Chairman, G. I. Vincent (Syracuse, 
N. Y.) American Gas Association repre- 
sentative says, “it seems the last word has 
been said, and the three thousand odd 
tariffs in the United States do not leave 
to the imagination much scope for creat- 
ing new ones.” 
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Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
900 M 

Pipe Diameter %4” to 48” (in- 
cluding standard and 
actual weight up to 4”) 

Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 

Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30 000 

Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 

Constants 1400-1000 


Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 
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Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each. postage prepaid 


....HIGH Pressure Computer 


....LOW Pressure Computer 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 
with complete instructions. 


Actual Size 64 x 7} 


High Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—100- 
10,000 M 
Diameter of Pipe Inches %4-30 
Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in. 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in 2000-20 
Specific Gravity 1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 
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GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS 

THE ADVANTAGE OF LOWERED 
NIGHT TEMPERATURE AND AUTO- 
MATIC MORNING PICKUP .... 


@ The new Minneapolis-Honeywell Da-Nite 
Acratherm is the only control that offers, in 
one instrument, the economy of manually 
lowered temperature with automatic return, 


and the accuracy of control provided by the 





exclusive M-H Heat Acceleration principle. 


Yet it costs your customers only $10.00 more 
than the Acratherm. They benefit by in- 
creased satisfaction with automatic heat. 
You make an extra profit. So recommend 
and install the Da-Nite Acratherm. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 408 East Twenty-Eighth St., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


t Systems 








